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I 


“And peace on earth’—how our hearts in pain 
Look for the day, when Thy peace shall reign 
Over the bleeding earth 
With saddened souls, we sigh and we long. 
O haste fulfil the glad Angel-song 
Hailing Thy Blessed Birth. 


2 


On earth Thou cam’st all our hearts to bind, 
With chains of love by Thy teaching kind: 


Thou wilt not now refuse. 
The broken bonds, Lord, haste to repair, 
Base enmities hearts asunder tear, 

Heal Thou the Nations’ bruise. 


3 
While sleepest Thou on Thy Mother’s breast, 
Watcheth Thine Heart, though Thine Eyes do rest, 
Guard us, O Prince of Peace. 
We firm believe, as on troubled lake, 
Thou know’st our need, Thou wilt not forsake, 
Bid all struggle to cease. 


4 
O Prince of Peace, while the Nations bleed, 
Hearken to us, let Thy Mercy heed, 
Sobs of the orphan still. 
Show us the might of Thine Infant Hand, 
The world is war, o’er our exile land 
Whisper Thy “Peace be still”. 


—C. Gerstenlauer, C. Ss. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 





[Books of reference: The Philippines Past and Present, by Dean C. Wor- 
cester. Few people know the Philippines as Mr. Worcester does. He toured 
the Islands twice in Spanish times, and after the American occupation he was 
member of the Philippine Commission and held the office of Secretary of the 
Interior for some twelve years. He holds at present the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Vesayan Refining Company and lives at Opon, Cebu. The Inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines, by Frederic H. Sawyer. The Philippine Islands, by 
Fred Atkinson, first General Superintendent of Education in the Philippines. 
The Philippine Islands, by John Foreman. The Friars in the Philippines, by 
the Rev. Ambrose Coleman, O. P. The Climate of the Philippines, by the Rev. 
José Algué, S. J. There is a short history of the Islands by David Barrows 
(which shows but little understanding of Catholic religion), and another by P. 
F. Jernegan. And there are books of travel, such as Yesterdays in the 
Philippines, by J. E. Stevens and A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines, 
by Miss Mary Fee. 

This list is not exhaustive even as far as books in English go: and as 
Spanish times are here treated only incidentally no mention is made of the 
many Spanish books on the Philippines.] 


Friends in various parts of the world have repeatedly asked the 
writer of these lines to describe conditions in the Philippine Islands, 
but there were reasons which hitherto prevented him from doing so. 
The first reason was that he did not consider himself sufficiently 
familiar with the Islands to write about them; the second was that, 
seeing the huge harvest ripening all round, he hesitated before devot- 
ing himself to anything but direct preparation for his work; a third 
reason was found in the fact that in a country with the history and 
clashing interests of the Philippines, there are always subjects too deli- 
cate for a stranger to write about. 

The first of these reasons—the want of sufficient knowledge of 
the Islands—has grown less with time, and time, too, has matured the 
reflection that perhaps after all the best service that can be rendered 
to missionary work in the Philippines is to make that work known to 
American readers, and to show them plainly both its urgent importance 
and the heart-rending difficulties which surround it. The third reason 
which makes a stranger hesitate before speaking of the facts and 
problems of the Islands, still remains, and will remain for many a year 
to come. It can be met however by the simple expedient of avoiding 
topics that might be a cause of unpleasantness to the native Filipinos, 
or to their past or present rulers. The reader will understand, then, 
that while he has in these pages a fairly full description of the great 
American colony, there are some subjects, interesting in themselves, 
necessarily omitted here. 
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THE COMING OF THE FLAG, 


We shall have to recall a little of the history of the Islands at the 
outset. Great events, looming large in the history of the world, have 
been following one another so fast of late that one is apt to forget 
the events of eighteen or twenty years ago. And if the events which 
led up to and succeeded the American occupation of these Islands are 
unknown, or forgotten, much that is written about the Philippines 
must be unintelligible. 

In the year 1894 a rebellion against the rule of Spain was begun in 
Cuba, that rich and beautiful island but one day’s sail from the shores 
of the United States. The revolution, like most other revolutions, 
had the warm sympathy of Americans, and when it was discovered 
that American interests were involved in the struggle, it needed little 
to draw the United States into the war. One day, then, when the 
news was flashed over the cables that the U. S. battleship Maine had 
been blown up in the Cuban harbor, Havana, President McKinley got 
a ready permission from Congress to ask Spain to free Cuba, or to 
face war with the United States. Spain refused and thus the Spanish- 
American war begun. It was April 21st, 1898. 

When the war broke out both Spain and the United States had 
squadrons in Asiatic waters. The Spanish fleet lay in Manila bay: 
the American ships were at Hongkong. A few days after the declara- 
tion of war the American naval commander at Hongkong, Admiral 
Dewey, received orders “to capture or destroy” the Spanish fleet at 
Manila. Dewey lost no time in obeying. The darkness of the morn- 
ing of May Ist, 1898, found him already at the entrance to Manila bay, 
and at dawn he engaged the Spanish fleet. The Spaniards fought 
bravely, but by midday their fleet of seven ships was destroyed, and 
381 of their men were killed. There was no American ship sunk, and 
no loss of life on the American side. At 12:30 Manila lay at the 
mercy of Dewey’s guns.* 


*The newspapers of the time published erroneous accounts of this battle 
Even now in books of history the facts and figures with regard to it are not 
always accurate. The following extract from Admiral Dewey’s autobiography 
gives interesting and authentic figures of the ships and metal engaged in this 
naval combat which proved a turning point in Philipino history: 

“Of the two squadrons . . . the Spanish was superior in number of 
ships, while the American was superior in weight of metal and class of vessel. 
The number of our ships in the action was six and of the Spaniards seven, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Don Patricio Montojo y Passeron. Our total dis- 
placement was 19,098 tons and that of the Spaniards 11,689 tons. We had fifty- 
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But revolution had been rife in the Philippines as well as in Cuba, 
and the arrival of the American fleet was hailed with joy by the rebels. 
As Dewey did not land at once, not having sufficient forces to hold 
Manila, the rebels, unaided, attacked the Spaniards, drove them in on 
their posts, and there held them in a state of siege. 

By the end of July, 8,500 American soldiers arrived at Manila bay 
from San Francisco. They disembarked at Paranague and advanced 
northwards upon Fort San Antonio and the defences of Malate. Fif- 
teen thousand Filipino troops were at hand ready to assist in the cap- 
ture of the city, but their aid was not accepted. The Spaniards were 
sick and dispirited, and made only one attempt to resist the invading 
army. On August 13th the city capitulated. The rule of Spain in the 
Philippines was virtually at an end, and the Stars and Stripes floated 
that evening from Fort Santiago. 

Four months later the treaty of peace was signed at Paris. Spain 
received $20,000,000 and ceded the whole Philippine archipelago to 
the United States. 

THE ISLANDS. 


It was no mean territory that thus changed rulers by battle and 
treaty. The Archipelago consists of 3,141 islands, all counted, and of 
these, 1,095 are inhabited, or are large and fertile enough to be inhab- 
ited. Two of them are each greater in size than Ireland. The group 
lies between the Pacific Ocean and the China Sea at a distance of some 
five hundred miles from the continent of Asia, and about double that 
distance, or a thousand miles, from Australia. The total area of the 
Islands is 115,000 square miles. They stretch from North to South 
a distance as great as from the north of England to the south of Italy. 
In round numbers their present population is nine or ten millions, and 
it has been calculated that, taking into consideration the annual rate of 
increase and the general improvement in economic and sanitary con- 
ditions, in fifty years the population will be double its present number.* 

The Philippines being in the Torrid Zone the climate is of course 





three guns above the 4-inch caliber and the Spaniards thirty-one; fifty-six guns 
under 4-inch to the Spaniards’ forty-four; eight torpedo tubes to the Spaniards’ 
thirteen; officers and men, 1,456 to the Spaniards’ 1,447. It will be seen that in 
keeping with American naval precedent we were much more heavily armed in 
ratio to our personnel than the enemy. Neither side had any armored ships 
and both fought with brown powder.” 

*On the difficult question of Philippine population Statistics cfr The Philip- 
pine Review, April, 1917. 
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tropical. The monthly mean temperature in the months of November, 
December, January and February varies between 77° and 79° F.; in 
the months of April, May and June it oscillates between 81° and 
83° F.; and in the months of March, July, August, September and 
October it ranges between 80° and 81° F. In accordance with these 
variations the year is divided into three seasons, temperate, hot and 
intermediate. In the hot season the thermometer has occasionally gone 
over 100° F. The temperature varies in different parts of the Islands: 
in Manila the average annual temperature in the shade is 83° F. 

It is easy enough to indicate the degrees of heat, but it is by no 
means easy to describe what this heat means for the country, and 
the people living in it. It means of course the rich growth of such 
tropical things as rice, sugar, cocoanuts and tobacco. It means that 
rocks, roads, trees, the earth, and even the sea itself, all are saturated 
with heat: all are radiating heat. This is unpleasant, but its unpleas- 
antness is compensated to some extent by the wonderfully brilliant 
light that shines upon every scene in these countries. The sea is 
blazing with it: the burning landscape is drenched with it—that white 
clear light of the tropics. The nights are never cold, though often 
soft and balmy, and often, too, lit up with that splendor which gives 
to the Eastern tropical night its high place among nature’s things of 
beauty. 

If we come to another order of things and try to discover what 
effect the constant and rather damp heat of the Philippines has upon 
the white man, we find a strange divergence of opinion among authors 
who have written on the subject. Frederic Sawyer threatens the white 
man who would remain too long on the Islands, with mental, moral 
and physical ruin. Fred Atkinson writes thus on the subject: “Good 
food, regular habits, little or no drinking of alcoholic liquors, no 
exposure to the midday sun, no undue mental or physical exertion, 
and no worry—these are the precautions which, if taken, will make it 
possible for the white man to live for a period of from three to five 
years in the Philippines without any real suffering.” Whoever is the 
author of the Official Guide to the Philippines states his opinion as 
follows: “The high and uniform temperature which the thermometer 
reaches throughout the year is the chief reason . . . . which pro- 
duces in the natives the laziness and inertia which characterize them, 
and a sensible prostration of forces in the Europeans who reside some 
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years in the country.” On the other hand no less an authority than 
Dean Worcester maintains that under certain conditions a man may 
live as long and as well in the Philippines as anywhere else. Nearly 
twenty years ago he wrote: “If one is permanently situated in a good 
locality where he can secure suitable food and good drinking water, 
and if he is scrupulously careful as to his diet, avoids excesses of all 
kinds, keeps out of the sun in the middle of the day,.and refrains 
from severe and long-continued exertions, he is likely to remain well, 
always supposing that he is fortunate enough to escape malarial infec- 
tion.” In the long years that have elapsed since these words were 
written Mr. Worcester has not changed his opinion. He spoke in 
much the same sense to the present writer recently, as we talked the 
matter over sitting in the library of his beautiful new home at Opon. 
-“Yes,” he said, “if people lead moral lives, and avoid too many whis- 
kies-and-soda, but take plenty of exercise—for,” he added parenthet- 
ically, “exercise is just as much needed here as at home and should 
be taken despite the perspiration—they can live a long, healthy life on 
the Islands. Of course,’ he further explained, “one must have a 
change now and again. Monotony is bad in every country. I have 
lived here many a year, but I take a fishing trip now and again, and 
get off sometimes for a few weeks to the cool mountains of the north.” 

Passing over other effects of the Philippine climate which might 
be discussed, as for instance, whether it is true that long-continued 
residence on the Islands lessens one’s sense of moral responsibility 
(which may be doubted), or whether it dulls the memory of many 
people, and causes them easily to forget things (which is by no means 
doubtful), we come to the important issue: is it practicable for a 
white man to make his home for life in the Philippines? As a matter 
of fact few Americans make their permanent home in these Islands, 
but, as we shall see, there are other reasons, as well as reasons of 
health, which prevent them from doing so. It is remarkable, too, 
that despite the frequent perspiration and the gradual thinning of the 
blood, few people lose their weight in the Philippines. On the con- 
trary, some Westerners develop a portliness which astonishes their 
friends on their arrival in the homeland. Among those who have 
written on the effect of the climate on the white man, we have seen 
that one maintains that the Westerner who would remain too long in 
the Islands must necessarily become a complete wreck. Another 
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authority states that a white man may live in the Philippines for three 
or five years with impunity. Yet another says that many years on the 
Islands cause a “sensible prostration of forces”; and finally, Mr. Wor- 
cester declares that under certain conditions a man may live as long 
a life in the Philippines as anywhere else. Where there is so much 
divergence of opinion, who can decide? All authorities, however, will 
agree that much depends on the individual, his surroundings and, 
before all else, on the greater or less strain and stress which his work 
entails. 

It may be well to recall in this connection that the life of a mis- 
sionary in the Philippines, as in every other climate, is naturally a 
life apart. He works solely for Him who is the Master of life and 
death; and upon that good Master he casts all his care, for He has 
care of him. 

STORMS AND EARTHQUAKES, 


Intense heat is not the only marked characteristic of the climate 
of the Philippine Archipelago. A traveller has described these Islands 
as the birthplace of typhoons and the home of earthquakes. Nowadays 
it is easy to determine scientifically whether such a description is 
merited or not, as there are few countries whose climatic conditions are 
better studied. This scientific and extensive study is the work of the 
Jesuit Fathers, whose observatory in Manila is now one of the most 
famous in the world. All important ports, not only in the Philippines, 
but all over the Far East have nowadays their weather observers, who 
are in telegraphic communication with the Central Weather Bureau 
of the Observatory of Manila. To this bureau daily reports of the 
thermometer, barometer and the direction and force of the wind are 
telegraphed. With these facts before him Father Algué, S. J., (who 
has succeeded Father Faura, the originator of the meteorological de- 
partment of the Observatory of Manila) can predict twenty-four hours 
beforehand the arrival and direction of the dreaded typhoons, or 
“bagnios”, as they are called in the Philippines. 

In case a typhoon is gathering force Father Algué sends a cable- 
gram to the threatened locality. Signals are there hoisted, different 
signals to indicate the greater or less proximity of the danger, and thus 
forewarned the people take all precautions possible to save life and 
property. These warnings are particularly useful to sea-faring people, 
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and it is admitted on all hands that the science and charity of the 
Jesuit Fathers have saved thousands of lives. 

- On an average twenty-five typhoons, of greater or less violence, 
visit some parts of the Philippines every year. There are many people 
who cannot be warned of their approach, and many others whose pre- 
cautions avail but little against the terrible strength of the hurricane. 
The light native houses, of wood and nipa-thatch built on poley are 
often blown to bits: and the frail native boats—built of hollowed 
trunks of trees covered over with bamboo canes—are often crushed 
in the terrible seas; and when a violent typhoon dies away, and people 
can walk about again, the missionary will not infrequently find a long 
row of dead waiting for burial, and perhaps a larger number still are 
lost where no burial rites can be recited over them. They are swal- 
lowed in the deep, or devoured by the hungry shark ever on the watch 
around the coast. 

Typhoons do not occur often in any one part of the Islands, but 
thunderstorms are frequent everywhere. Over five hundred a year 
are reported to the Observatory at Manila. These thunderstorms are 
local, usually of short duration and are accompanied by lightning that 
is at times beautiful and imposing and at times appalling. 

Earthquake shocks, too, are fairly numerous in the Philippines, and 
active and extinct volcanoes form a striking feature of many Philip- 
pine landscapes. Mayon, in the province of Albay, is one of the most 


_ picturesque volcanoes in the world. It rises to a height of seven thou- 


sand nine hundred and sixteen feet from an almost level plain and is 
very beautiful in form. Although beautiful it can be terrible. During 
its last eruption in 1900 it poured lava into the sea a distance of over 
eight miles away. Manila seems to have suffered more from earth- 
quakes than any other part of the Islands. In 1863 a brief shock 
destroyed 46 of its public buildings and 1,100 private houses and 
caused the death of 400 people. In 1880 much damage was done again 
to buildings, though no lives were lost. The last destructive earth- 
quake in the Archipelago occurred in Luzon in connection with an 
eruption of the Taal volcano. Taal is an island volcano: it stands in 
the center of a lake called Bombon. The eruption began on January 
27th, 1911, and reached its maximum violence two days later. Fifteen 


hundred lives were lost and the island on which the volcano stands 
sank twenty feet. 
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As a rule, however, earthquake shocks cause but little damage and, 
after a while on the Islands, one grows more or less accustomed to 
them. Be it remembered, too, that a storm or an earthquake shock 
in one part of the Islands may affect people in another part only just 
as much as a storm or an earthquake in Italy would affect the people 
of England. T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. 

(To be continued.) 


CATHOLICISM AND THE FUTURE 


MAN’S NEED OF GOD 





If there is an impression on my mind which I may regard as 
stronger than any other, it is a deep and immovable conviction that the 
Catholic Religion is the one great power in this world which has sta- 
bility and permanence and which can make life worth living. 

And in saying this I am not merely speaking from the standpoint 
of the convinced Catholic who believes in the divine origin of the 
Church, but from that of the student of human nature and character 
and of non-Catholic institutions and systems in many lands. It is a 
conviction, in fact, which would, I think, have been forced upon me 
by reflection and observation even if the happiness of embracing the 
Catholic Faith had never been mine. I find it difficult to understand 
how any man who has thought matters out, and who will not allow his 
judgment to be affected by side-issues, can escape a similar conviction. 
I have a suspicion sometimes that the better minds everywhere are 
beginning vaguely to realize the fact, and that this may in some meas- 
ure account for the commanding position which the Catholic Church 
is increasingly occupying in human thought. 

I will briefly state upon what facts and principles I believe my own 
deep conviction to have been formed. 

I am, in the first place, wholly convinced that every man of rightly 
adjusted mind knows that God exists and that he has need of Him. 
Philosophy and speculation and science are one thing; moral convic- 
tion is quite another. The first may and do sometimes become intel- 
lectual playthings. The latter is a stern reality and cannot safely be 
played with. It cannot be ignored or escaped without throwing the 
entire moral and mental constitution out of gear. The man who is 
trying to play tricks with this fundamental conviction created by the 
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most simple processes of thought is a restless and dissatisfied man 
wherever you may meet him. He takes a crooked and perverted view 
of life, and that view has a pessimistic coloring. Occasionally, it is 
true, one meets the man who affects a jaunty kind of optimism, a half- 
hearted sort of admiration for things as they are, and who loudly 
denounces the folly of inquiring into the whence and the whither at 
all; but he is generally very conscious that it is but the clinging of a 
drowning man to a straw—that his philosophy is bound to fail him 
sooner or later. There is one characteristic, however, which always 
and everywhere distinguishes these types of men, whether you meet 
them in ordinary social life, on a long sea voyage, or on a railway 
journey. They will take the first opportunity of introducing the sub- 
ject of religion and if they find you responsive and giving evidence 
that you, too, are interested and have thought about the matter, they 
will will talk about it exhaustively and incessantly. But the eagerness 
displayed is suspicious, for it is mostly wholly out of proportion to 
what one would suppose to be the needs of the case. I have so often, 
in the course of my extensive travels, both by sea and land, observed 
this strange phenomenon and have reflected deeply upon it. I have 
asked myself: why this keen interest in religion when so many and 
such urgent mundane matters are engaging the attention? Why dis- 
cussion of a subject so emphatically declared to be settled and upon 
which all rational men are supposed to be agreed? There is, I am con- 
vinced, but one true answer to this question. The mind, disloyal to 
its deepest conviction, is really miserable and ill at ease. It is not quite 
sure of the tenableness of its philosophy. Somehow life, in the light 
of that philosophy, bears a depressing and gloomy aspect. Daily re- 
curring convictions have to be faced and repressed. And, as a con- 
sequence, the oppressed mind seeks to communicate itself. It craves 
for fellowship. It looks for confirmation of its adopted philosophy ; 
for assurance that it is really sound and tenable and—safe. 

The mind has somehow become vaguely and partially convinced ; 
but there is the conscience to be reckoned with and somehow it refuses 
to be comforted. It will not leave the mind alone. It will incessantly 
clamor for new arguments that may go to assure it and that may bring 
peace and satisfaction. It is irritated when it finds that the arguments 
advanced do not impress another’s mind—that there is another and 
very different aspect of the matter. 
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I have spoken to many priests and clergymen on this subject and 
in many lands, and those of them who have seen the world and who 
know life have invariably confirmed the correctness of my impressions. 
In America especially, where men are so much less reserved than they 
are in our European countries, a man, wearing a clerical collar, is 
almost always a marked man. He may go out of his way to seek 
retirement—sometimes in the remotest and most hidden part of a 
smoking room; fellow-travellers will spy him out; they will take a seat 
near him; they will draw him into conservation and after a very little 
while that conversation will turn on religion—on the subject of God, 
the human soul and the aim and purpose of human life. 

It is, to my mind, from these simple facts and occurrences in life 
that we learn better and truer lessons than we are likely to learn from 
books. They show us what man really is—not what he is supposed or 
assumed to be by some scientists and philosophers, who study him in 
theory or who are bent upon fitting him into some preconceived system. 

Man knows, through the simplest and most ordinary processes of 
thought, that God exists and that he cannot escape Him. He knows 
that he stands in some kind of personal relation to Him and that no 
human agency could have created in his mind convictions and impres- 
sions which no single hostile influence in life is sufficient to extinguish 
and to efface. 

And he further knows that he needs God. He has the vaguely- 
realized conviction that this consciousness is capable of the most far- 
reaching development, of the most extraordinary possibilities and that 
it is really in this development that the true end and purpose of life 
are to be found. He knows that its repression means a stunted and 
mutilated life, an existence without aim and meaning and a constant 
sense of soul-weariness and disappointment. 

I am profoundly convinced that this is a correct view of the matter 
and that no scientific assertion or philosophic assumption can touch 
this deep consciousness of the soul that God, the personal Creator and 
life-giver, exists and that man, in every condition of life and degree of 
culture and development, has need of Him. Where would religion be 
to-day if this were not so, if the fleshy cravings of men, if worldly 
achievements and distinctions could wholly efface and destroy it? 

“A conception of God,” says Professor Max Mueller, “a feeling of 
human weakness and dependence, a belief in a divine government of 
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the world, the distinction between good and evil and the hope of a 
better life—these are some of the fundamental elements of all religions. 
Even though submerged for a time, they again and again rise to the 
surface. Even though frequently distorted they again and again strive 
after a more perfect development. Had they not been original attri- 
butes of the human soul, religion would have remained an impossibility 
and the tongues of angels would have been for human ears but sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Now, it is certain that the Catholic Church alone teaches the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and of man’s personal relation to Him, with 
uncompromising and unerring distinctness and certainty. 

I do not mean by this that other systems of Christian or even non- 
Christian thought do not profess the same belief. But experience is 
constantly proving that in these systems modifications of this teaching 
are both possible and permissible. There is with them no fixity or 
finality—no clear and universal recognition that this truth is an ele- 
mentary and fundamental one respecting which there can be no pos- 
sible doubt. Pantheistic, monistic and even spiritualistic conceptions 
and speculations are avowedly and tentatively entertained and admitted 
and are allowed to veil or over-shadow the fundamental truth. We 
have, in this sphere, the development of new theologies, new modes of 
conceiving of the nature of God and of His relation to the world, and 
these theologies and conceptions are often claimed to be higher stand- 
points, departures from what is boldly pronounced to represent primi- 
tive and anthropomorphic notions of things. 

And since there is, in these systems, no dogmatic authority, no liv- 
ing voice distinguishing truth from error and binding the conscience, 
the most grotesque conceptions and theories are possible and conceiv- 
able, and it is difficult to say what form the teaching respecting God 
and His relation to the world may not assume in the future. 

But the effect of this upon the human mind is not what is so often 
claimed for it, i. e., a higher kind of mental and moral development, 
but it is doubt, uncertainty and moral instability. It is reserve and 
paralysis in the sphere of the distinctly spiritual life. The doubting 
soul waits for further lights and disclosures, and meanwhile stifles its 
fundamental convictions and its needs. But a definitely spiritual de- 
velopment is incompatible with fundamental doubt. A sensible man 
does not surrender the joys of life, its successes and achievements, to 
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some deity, respecting which he cannot form a clear and intelligent 
conception, which may know and care little about him, and which may 
in the end turn out to be some possibly unconscious world-force. I 
ask my readers to look at the reviews of some of our modern theolog- 
ical and philosophical works for a confirmation of what I am saying. 
It is clear that in this sphere anything and everything is possible out- 
side the Catholic Church. 

But since, as I maintain, the conviction of the existence of a per- 
sonal God and of a personal need of Him is natural and fundamental 
with man, and since man cannot successfully and profitably and for 
any great length of time escape and efface this conviction, that institu- 
tion is ultimately bound to secure his allegiance which most clearly and 
emphatically teaches and proclaims this truth and which allows respect- 
ing it no kind of hesitation or compromise or modification. 

It is to the Catholic Church and to her fixed and unhesitating teach- 
ing that both the normal man and the man who, after many excursions 
into the fields of error, has become true to himself, must ultimately 
turn. J. Goprrey RAUPERT. 


LITTLE THINGS 





Two priests saw some children playing with twigs and leaves, 
whereupon the younger priest remarked: “It often strikes me how 
little it takes to amuse a child and make it happy.” “Yes,” was the 
rejoinder, “and it takes little to make some big children happy, too; 
and just as little to make them unhappy.” 

We must admit that often it took very little to make us happy, and 
even less, to make us very unhappy. The philosophy of life is the 
philosophy of little things, both joyful and otherwise. These are the 
things that count. Not all of us are to be wizards of learning or great 
men in the commonly accepted sense; but we can all be great in our 
own way by making the best of the little things, be they glad or sad. 
Not even the great men were called upon to do great things every day. 
To have success in great things we must first achieve success in little 
things ; to do the extraordinary things well, we must first learn to do 
the ordinary things well, yes, even extraordinarily well. To do the 
daily little things well is real greatness: those constant little acts of 
virtue: of self-denial, of patience, of kindness, these make real great- 
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ness and sanctity. “A little thought and a little kindness are often 
worth more than a great deal of money” (Ruskin).—‘Who is dumb? 
He who does not know to say kind things at the proper time” 
(Hindu proverb).—Divine Wisdom Itself emphasizes the value of 
little things: “He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in that which is greater: and he that is unjust in that which is little, 
is unjust also in that which is greater” (Luke, XVI, 10).—In other 
words: man’s success or failure is measured by the success or failure 
of little things. 

If you visit St. Peter’s in Rome and study the pictures of the 
Masters, for example, Domenichino’s Last Communion of St. Jerome, 
you will at first glance, and unless initiated, imagine that they are splen- 
did paintings, whereas only one is a painting, the others are magnificent 
mosaic copies of the originals: thousands of little stones in different 
colors, carefully put together at the expense of years in slow, tedious, 
and painstaking work. Consider these little variously tinted stones as 
detached and lying about promiscuously: none, individually or collec- 
tively, has any particularly striking beauty or special value; but taken 
as a composite whole, arranged into the grand picture before you, they 
present a masterpiece of color-tone and art. So the little things of life, 
the joys and sorrows which make the lights and shadows cf life’s pic- 
ture, present something worth while if we take care to do all our little 
daily duties well, and from day to day bear our trials and crosses 
patiently : so that finally we have a masterpiece worthy of being exhib- 
ited in God’s heavenly court for all eternity to the joy and admiration 
of the angels and saints, nay, of God Himself and of His Immaculate 
Mother. 

“Seek not to pour the world into thy little mould, 
Each as its nature is, its being must unfold ; 
Thou are but a string in life’s vast sounding-board, 
And other strings as sweet may not with thine accord.” 
—W. W. Story. 

An array of open paint-cans with brushes stuck into the paint is 
nothing very inspiring; nor are individual daubs of paint. Again, sup- 
posing the artist were simply to throw colors pell-mell upon the canvas, 
we would have a “fine mess”, but not a painting; however, arrange 
these same colors properly according to the ideal in the artist’s mind 
and you have, for example, the Last Supper of a Leonardo da Vinci. 
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So too, the little things of life must be arranged according to the design 
and ideal of God, the heavenly Artist: “Be you therefore perfect as 
also your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. V, 48) ; and as followers 
of Christ we must be “made conformable” (Rom. VIII, 29) to the 
Image of Him who was preeminently the “Man of Sorrows” (Is. LIII, 
3), the Most Compassionate, and the Most Charitable. 

On the Vatican grounds is an academy for making tapestries. In 
the main studio is an immense frame strung with threads that form 
the base or warp of a splendid rug for one of the Vatican Halls. Near 
this frame are many shuttles and some hundred spools of thread in 
varied colors and tints. Individually these threads do not impress you, 
but when a million such threads are woven together into the finished 
product magnificently representing a state audience with His Holiness, 
Benedict XV, you are lost in admiration and wonder how this work 
was possible. Mark well, too, this piece of art was done by hand and 
required considerable time and patience. Similarly in life the threads 
that make up its warp and woof are different, some bright, others dark, 
some long, others short, and so on; but if we allow the shuttles of grace 
to guide these threads according to the divine Will, we must needs 
present a rug fit to be placed before the very throne of the Most High. 

Apply these truths to our daily lives which are made up mostly of 
little things. Never forget that the single strands of the huge cables 
supporting a Brooklyn Bridge would never suffice, but united they do. 
Remember that it was just a single flaw in structural steel which in 
September, 1916, caused the central span of the Quebec Bridge to snap 
and fall. So, a single persistent flaw in our character may mean the 
loss of an immortal soul, whilst the constant smile may convert thou- 
sands for eternity. 

“No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 
No dew but has an errand to some flower, 
No smallest star, but sheds some helpful ray ; 
And man by man, each giving to all the rest, 
Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power: 
There is no better way.” 
—Anonymous. 


“The healing of the world 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 
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Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 


—E. B. Browning. 
P. B. 


JESUS IN THE EUCHARIST IS WAITING FOR US 





1. Our Divine Saviour, before ascending to heaven, said to his 
apostles, to His Church, to all of us: “Behold I am with you all days 
until the consummation of ages’ (Matt. 28, 20). Jesus Christ has 
kept this promise, for in the Blessed Eucharist He has ever since re- 
mained with those who believe in Him. He is really present day and 
night on our altars, not only to give Himself in Holy Communion, but 
also to intercede for us with His heavenly Father, to receive our visits, 
to hear our prayers and confer favors upon us. His love for men is 
so great, that, in order to remain always in our midst on our altars, 
He exposes Himself to horrible outrages from unbelievers, heretics, 
sinners, and even to the irreverence, ingratitude, indifference and neg- 
lect of many who boast of their faith, of their love for him! “It is, 
then, for us,” says Ven. Father Champagnat, “that during nineteen cen- 
turies our divine Saviour has remained day and night on our altars, 
that we may have recourse to Him in all our needs; and nothing so 
grieves His divine Heart as our indifference to such a favor, our in- 
gratitude towards His boundless love, and our neglect to visit Him, to 
ask His blessing and the helps and favors we need. If we only knew 
how profitable our loving visits are to our loving Saviour, we would 
never let an occasion of visiting Him slip by. The saints understood 
well that Jesus Christ is the Source of all grace; and they therefore 
would, in every need, in every difficulty hasten to visit Him in the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

“It is certain,” says St. Alphonsus, “that of all the pious practices, 
next to holy Communion, there is none more agreeable to God or more 
profitable to us, than to make frequent visits to Jesus Christ dwelling 
in our tabernacles. We often can obtain more grace in devoutly 
spending a quarter of an hour before the Blessed Sacrament, than in 
all the other pious devotions we could perform during the whole day.” 
St. Alphonsus was so enamored of Jesus in the Eucharist, that he not 
only visited Him daily himself, but wrote a most beautiful book of daily 
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Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, which is the delight of those who ten- 
derly love Jesus Christ, and which has been translated into nearly all 
languages, and has undergone hundreds of editions. Many persons do 
not make a daily visit to Jesus:in the Eucharist, because they do not 
know what to say to Him. Such persons should use St. Alphonsus’ 
Book of Visits, and in it they will learn how to converse with Jesus 
Christ, what to say to Him, what to ask of Him, and how to love Him 
and save their souls. 

If we have a very dear friend living in our neighborhood, we often 
go to see him and converse with Him, for we like the company of those 
we love best. But our divine Saviour is our best Friend; no one loves 
us as much as He. We should, therefore, often visit Him. When you 
pass a church, or have leisure, or are in want, in trouble, go into the 
church to greet Jesus, to show Him your affection, your gratitude. He 
is always at home, and has always time to attend to you; He is always 
pleased to see you, to listen to you, to grant you favors. In fact, He is 
waiting for you day and night. He wishes, He desires, He longs that 
you should come to Him and greet Him, and make your wants, your 
troubles known to Him. He is more anxious to grant you favors than 
you are to obtain them. Nowhere can you pray better than before the 
little tabernacle on the altar, in which He dwells. When you enter 
the church to pay Him a visit, Jesus looks at you with love, for He 
loves you even more than you can love yourself. What can you, 
what ought you to say to Him? “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
I firmly believe that Thou art really present here in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Behold, I have come to visit Thee. Dearest Jesus, I love Thee 
with my whole heart. I thank Thee for all that Thou hast done and 
suffered for me, and for all the numberless benefits Thou hast be- 
stowed upon me. I am exceedingly sorry for having so often and 
so grievously offended Thee. O Jesus, forgive me, for I am resolved 
nevermore to offend Thee, and I will do all in my power to please 
Thee, to show Thee my love. I long to receive Thee into my soul; 
but since I cannot now do so in reality, deign to come spiritually into 
my heart, and to remain therein today and during all my life.” Then 
with a true, childlike confidence, ask Jesus for all the graces and favors 
you desire. And before you leave the church, ask Him to bless you 
and all who are dear to you. 

When should you especially visit Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament? 
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When you are in trouble; when you feel despondent; when you are 
sorely tried or tempted; when you feel resentment against some one 
who has offended you, or hurt your feelings; when you are disturbed 
by doubts, or by remorse for your sins; when some misfortune has 
befallen you or persons that are dear to you; when you are ill, or in 
any difficulty, then go to visit Jesus, and tell Him all about it, and 
beseech Him to help you, to enable you to bear all your troubles with 
patience and resignation, and for His sake. Bear in mind that He is 
your best Friend, your best Physician, your wisest Counselor, your 
true and most loving Father, and that there is no ill, no trouble, which 
He will not remedy, no want which He will not bountifully fill. If 
you thus visit Him in all your wants, you will be astonished and de- 
lighted at the good result of your visit. Say to Him as the leper did: 
“Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean” (Matt. 8,2). “And 
thou shalt be as the most obedient son of the Most High,” “and He 
will have mercy on thee more than a mother” (Eccli. 4, 11). 

Oh, how we should, like the saints, yearn after Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist! “As the hart panteth after the fountains of waters, so my 
soul panteth after Thee, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth and faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh have rejoiced 
in the living God” (Ps. 83, 2-4). Come and visit Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Come, “taste and see how sweet the Lord is” (Ps. 33, 9). 

“O how sweet a joy it is,’ says St. Alphonsus, “to remain with 
faith and tender devotion before an altar, on which our Saviour re- 
sides, and converse familiarly with Him, since He is there for the 
express purpose of listening to and graciously granting the prayers 
of those who visit Him! Oh, what a heaven it is to remain there 
making acts of love to Him who dwells on our altars, in order to pray 
for us to His heavenly Father, and to show His boundless love for us, 
even when we treat Him with indifference and ingratitude!” 

2. Spiritual Communion. We should make a Spiritual Commun- 
ion every time we visit our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament; we should 
do so also every time we hear Mass and are not able to receive holy 
Communion while we see the priest and the communicants receiving 
holy Communion. We should then have an ardent desire to receive it 
also, thinking within ourselves: “Oh, if I also could receive my 
Saviour! If He would only come now into my heart in holy Com- 
munion, how happy it would make me!” If there is such a longing in 
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our heart, let us say in our heart to Jesus: “O Jesus, I am sorry for 
my sins; forgive me; I will never offend Thee more. My Jesus, I 
believe that Thou art present in the Most Holy Sacrament; I love Thee 
above all things, and I desire to receive Thee into my soul; since I 
cannot now receive Thee really, come at least spiritually into my heart. 
I embrace Thee, as if Thou wert already there, and unite myself wholly 
to Thee; never let me be separated from Thee.” 

We can make a Spiritual Communion not only in church, at Mass, 
during our Visit, but whenever we wish, wherever we are. The greater 
our desire and our love for Jesus, the greater the blessing Jesus will 
bestow on us. 

g. Visit to the Blessed Virgin Mary. St. Alphonsus recommends 
and exhorts us to make a daily Visit to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 
his book of Visits to the Blessed Sacrament he adds to each Visit a 
short Visit to our Blessed Lady, for, as he says, “we cannot separate 
Jesus from Mary, nor Mary from Jesus.” Jesus is the Author of 
grace, but Mary is the channel, the distributress of grace. Jesus re- 
deemed us, and in His last will made Mary our Spiritual Mother, and 
made us her spiritual children. She is, then, not only the Mother of 
the “Redeemer”, but also the Mother of the “redeemed”, that is “our 
Mother”. She is the best of mothers. She is more solicitous about our 
true welfare than we ourselves can be. Wherefore, after visiting Jesus 
in the Sacrament of His love, pay a visit also to our most loving and 
tender Mother, and after greeting her and thanking her for all she has 
done for us, we should entreat her to obtain for us from Jesus, by her 
all powerful intercession, all the graces and favors we need, especially 
her help in temptation and the inestimable grace of final perseverance, 
for she is the Mother of perseverance. 

4. Benediction. We all feel happy when a priest, or a bishop, 
give us his blessing; even careless Catholics kneel devoutly to receive 
it. What is the reason of this? Because the priest, the bishop, is a 
representative of Christ. Now in the parishes of the majority of my 
readers the parishioners have the opportunity of receiving the blessing 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ Himself! And yet very many 
of the parishioners never avail themselves of this wonderful favor of 
receiving the blessing of God Himself, for they never assist at Bene- 


diction! And such ungrateful persons are just the ones that need 
God’s blessing the most ! 
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At divine service on a Sunday afternoon, or evening, the priest ac- 
companied by the altar boys goes to the altar, which is decorated with 
flowers and resplendent with lights. He ascends the altar, opens the 
tabernacle, and between the lights and over the tabernacle exposes our 
Eucharistic Saviour placed in the golden Ostensorium, or Monstrance. 
The organ peals forth its melodious, joyful sounds; and the choir 
sings the praises of the Saviour in the Sacrament of His love. The 
priest and the altar boys are kneeling on the steps, and all present in 
church, both old and young, are reverently and devoutly adoring and 
praying to their Saviour, their Lord and their God, their heavenly 
King. And Jesus from His throne looks down graciously and lovingly 
on His devout adorers. How grand, how solemn and cheering it is 
then in the House of God! How devoutly are the hymns sung! And 
how fervently all pray to Jesus from their inmost heart! Yes, for God 
Himself is there! Wherefore those who really love Him, come from 
far and near to visit Him, to adore Him, to thank Him, to implore 
His favors, to tell Him their troubles, their wants, and to seek relief. 
At the end of the service the priest, holding in his hands Jesus Christ 
in the Monstrance, gives the blessing of Jesus Christ Himself to all 
who are present; and kneeling they receive this priceless favor with 
bowed heads, striking their breasts and making the sign of the cross 
with sentiments of deep, lively faith, confidence, and love. 

When the Forty Hours’ Exposition takes place, those who are really 
in earnest about their salvation, not only daily visit Jesus Christ ex- 
posed in the church, but, in order to gain the indulgences and obtain 
the special abundant graces God then bestows, they go also to Con- 
fession, receive holy Communion and pray fervently for the intentions 
of our Holy Father the Pope. 

Before concluding this series of articles on the Real Presence, let 
me recommend to my readers carefully to read from time to time some 
books treating of the Blessed Eucharist, for such books will strengthen 
their faith, increase their love for Jesus Christ and greatly promote 
their salvation. Among the many useful books on this holy subject 
are: a short treatise by Cardinal Vaughn on the “Sacrifice of the 
Mass” ; a larger very practical work on the same subject by Cochem; 
“Our Refuge”, a beautiful book by Rev. A. Sprigler ; “The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass Explained” by Rev. A. A. Baierl; and the “Visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament” by St. Alphonsus. 

FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss, R. 
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PERFECT LOVE OF GOD 





The perfection of man consists in loving our infinitely loveable 
God. Now, the perfection of the love of God consists in the union of 
our will with His. St. Francis de Sales rightly says that true devotion 
consists in a resolute will to do everything that we know to be pleasing 
to God. This is but saying in other words what St. Thomas teaches, 
namely, that true devotion consists in the desire and resolution to sub- 
mit oneself promptly to all that God wills. 

It is clear that for a thing to be good and perfect it must serve 
the purpose for which it was made. An instrument is good when it 
obeys the workman who employs it; otherwise it is useless. Thus, if 
the brush would rebel in the hand of the painter and go to the right 
when he moved it to the left or go up when he moved it down, would 
not the painter at once cast it into the fire? Now man has been placed 
in this world to serve God and to glorify Him. But he can accomplish 
this noble purpose only by doing the will of God, his supreme Master. 
If then you want to be perfect, use your life in doing what God wants 
you to do. You will then be like Jesus Christ who declared several 
times: “I have come down from heaven, not to do my will, but to do 
the will of Him who sent Me” (St. John, VI, 38). 

The more thorough a sacrifice is which we offer to God and the 
more it costs our nature, the more meritorious and perfect will it be. 
Now, the most painful sacrifice we can be called upon to make is, with- 
out doubt, that of our own will, but then it is also the most pleasing 
we can offer our Lord. At the same time it is a complete sacrifice, for, 
when we give our will to God, we give Him everything. 

However, two conditions are required to make this sacrifice of our 
will perfect: it must be entire and it must be constant. Some there 
are who give their will to God, but with some reservation; such a gift 
is not very pleasing to God. Others, after having consecrated their 
will to God, take it back again; thus they place themselves in great 
danger of being given up by God. To avoid this misfortune, all our 
efforts, all our desires and prayers should aim at securing our perse- 


“verance in never wishing anything but what God wills. Therefore, 


every day let us place in the hands of our Lord the entire renunciation 
of our will and then be on our guard against ever willing anything but 
the good pleasure of God. One act of perfect conformity to the will 
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of God is enough to make you a saint. It is the love of God that 
makes us saints and conformity to the divine will is the perfection of 
love. St. ALPHONSus LicGuorI. 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY 





“That was the greatest Halloween party ever!” said the youthful 
Mrs. Lane to her girl friends across the tea-table, when talking about 
the affair a long time after. And that was the general idea, although 
not always for the same reason. 

It took place out in the woods about a mile from the railroad track, 
upon a hill that was thickly overgrown with all sorts of trees. It was 
somewhere in Missouri: is the best explanation that might be given of 
the locality. There was no station on the track where the train stopped, 
and you might have wondered how the engineer got the notion to stop 
just there, if you had not seen the little white post standing beside the 
broken path that led up the rocky hill. When the girls stepped off the 
train, some rather severe-looking ladies were there to welcome them. 
No doubt they were officers of the “Club”. 

“Girls, you are somewhat late,” remarked one of them. 

It very nearly took the smile out of the girls. But they brightened 
up again as they proceeded a few steps, for they saw a group of young 
men coming toward them to assist them up the hill. 

It was a mystery what made the girls feel so chatty and gay. Many 
of the girls were strangers to each other and many of the young men 
were strangers to the girls. But, somehow, all felt perfectly at their 
ease. According to instructions given with the invitations, this Hallow- 
een was to be a novel celebration. Instead of masquerades to hide 
their persons, they were told to conceal their identity behind assumed 
names. They were to ask no questions about anyone’s name or address. 
It seemed to be as thrilling an experience as joining the Masons! And 
further, even though they knew each other, they were to feign utter 
ignorance of that fact. 

As the merry groups mingled, there arose a perfect Babel over the 
introductions. “Miss Hazel—Mr. Brushwood!” or “Miss Myrtle— 
Mr. Riverside’; or again “Miss Holly—Mr. Valley’; or, “Miss 
Johnny-jump-up—Mr. Hillside”; and so on. The whole affair had a 
strongly rustic, woodland air about it. It was a little romantic—but 
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all persons invited were Catholics of good standing, and all had their 
names and addresses duly registered in the secretary’s book. 

As they walked up to the club-house together, laughing and chat- 
ting and breaking off twigs of red-leafed oak or sumac, everybody 
remarked: pe 

“Isn’t it a lovely evening!” 

Not that they had nothing to talk about. O no! the boys were all 
so agreeable. But the spirit of autumn dwelt up on that hill; it filled 
your soul when you looked around. Some of the trees were bare and 
leafless, some still green, some glowed and flashed in red that mellowed 
here and there into a yellow flame. The ground was strewn with dry 
leaves that rustled and cracked under the feet of the passers by. The 
lake, on the left, lay like a mass of shining coal in the hollow. On the 
right, rose a woody bluff, whence the trees looked down upon the dark 
water, in motionless gravity, as if they looked into their grave. The 
air was soft and warm. You might have taken it for the breath of the 
red-leafed trees. All was so still and calm and dead. 

Mrs. Lane, who was then only a Miss, and for this night called, 
“Miss Holly”, stepped out from the crowd a while to enjoy the solemn 
scenery. 

“Bless me,” she said to herself; “this makes me melancholy.” And 
she hastened to rejoin the others who were just entering the club- 
house. There all was different. It was dazzling with lights and green 
holly and yellow pumpkins and orange streamers. Soon amidst the 
clatter and noisy greetings broke the choppy music of the latest rag— 
the kind that young people cannot sit to and listen—they simply have 
to step round to it. As Mrs. Lane, or rather Miss Holly as we shall 
call her henceforth, stepped into the room, she espied her friend, Mary 
McGloin, and hurrying up to her, asked for an introduction according 
to the rules of the party. ; 

“May I have the pleasure?” a , 

“Miss Mistletoe,” answered Mary; “and you?” 

“Miss Holly,” replied the future Mrs. Lane. “Mistletoe!” she 
repeated; “that’s a pretty name. You are quite a reminder of 
Christmas.” 

“Haha!” she laughed musically. “They may have given me that 
name designedly, because I am always talking about what we are going 
to do at Father Maine’s for Christmas. He has thought out quite a 
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novel way of drawing money from purses for the poor. You know 
tags are all the rage nowadays.” 

“Well, well!” ejaculated Miss Holly; “he said nothing to me of 
that !” 

Then Miss Mistletoe began a course of instruction. 

“Why, yes,” she said, “Father has lots of work in his parish for 
the charitable. I suppose every large city has parishes like that. I 
like the work especially for Christmas time. The poor do suffer, but 
it’s just they who have been making my Christmas happy. Christmas, 
I think, was established just for the purpose of giving people an oppor- 
tunity of making others happy. Anyway, I’ve learnt to enjoy my 
Christmas in that way.” 

Being inexperienced in this work, Miss Holly ventured timidly to 
say: 

“Of course, I intend to have a fine Christmas this year. But I 
always thought it consisted in having a good time among your friends. 
You know, for every present you make them, they send one in return. 
But I'll try to be Santa to a poor family.” 

“You just try it,’ answered Miss Mistletoe. ‘You'll understand 
the spirit of Christmas then. Love is the source of happiness,” she 
went on, warming to her theme; “you just let your heart go out to the 
destitute and wretched, give them some little comfort, and you'll find 
your love coming back freighted with happiness.” 

“Well, now, Mistletoe,” said Miss Holly, whose eyes were wander- 
ing, “that subject of love isn’t so bad a topic, but you don’t have to 
think so much about it to know something about it. Who is that young 
man there?” 

“That handsome young man with the black hair, smiling now at 
the wide mouth of the singer?” asked Miss Mistletoe. 

“Yes!” 

“Well, you know I can’t even whisper his name. For tonight he 
is Mr. Brushwood.” 

“Oh! isn’t he a darling! He’s just cute!” 

The exclamation was cut short by the strong almost masculine voice 
of the Club secretary, calling aloud :. 

“Come on, girls; get into the song!” 

So the two moved on to join the crowd. Miss Holly walked 
straight to the piano. After pausing a few moments behind the pianist, 
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she cast a furtive glance towards Mr. Brushwood, who was now ab- 
stractedly examining something on the ceiling. She slowly sidled over 
till she stood beside him. Then she stared hard at the music on the 
piano. Mr. Brushwood gave a. little start, as, returning from his 
reverie, he saw the girl standing beside him. He wondered at her sud- 
den appearance, and why she gazed so fixedly at the music without 
singing. 

“Are you very interested—er—Miss—what’s your name?” The 
little twinkle in his eye, and the smile that began to curve the corners 
of his mouth invited Holly to a conversation. 

“My name is Miss Holly, Mr.—” she was about to say Mr. Brush- 
wood—but she couldn't let him know that she had already interested 
herself so much in him as to learn his name. 

“Mr. Brushwood,” he interposed. “I’m glad to have your com- 
pany, Miss Holly. I see you’re not dying to sing.” 

“I really don’t care to sing just at present. But I like to hear the 
boisterous music, and see the others enjoy the song. When I saw you 
so earnest and strenuous about the song, I came over to listen to you.” 

“So she watched me,” he mused. “What did she mean? Her 
words were plainly ironical, but there wasn’t the slightest touch of 
irony in her clear voice.” Then aloud he explained: 

“Well, I really don’t know this song. The only song I know well 
enough to sing is ‘The Tune the Old Cow Died of’. It’s somewhat old, 
but still very pathetic.” 

“For goodness sake, don’t sing it in this company; it might have 
instantaneous effect!” She laughed heartily as she turned to look for 
some chairs. She spied two camp-stools, and drew them to the fire- 
place. There they sat, with their backs to the crowd, talking and 
laughing, and looking at each other with half-turned faces, and bump- 
ing their heads together when they stooped to throw a piece of wood 
into the fire, or brush away a spark that leaped from the crackling logs. 

Il. 

Bob Lane liked his work immensely. To his mind it was an ideal 
position, because it had a happy blending of the professional and the 
commercial. When he left the parochial school, he decided to take a 
course in the classics as a preparation for business life, and the result 
was as follows. He had acquired a strong inclination for books and 
reading, which led him to employ his leisure time at the office in read- 
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ing solid books and magazines. He took pains to make his letters 
respectable pieces of epistolary composition. The habits of regularity 
he acquired at the college made him very methodical in his work, so 
that he could despatch the ordinary amount of work falling to a clerk 
in a day, in one-third the time. The liberal education broadened his 
mind so that it could get a good grasp of any subject. Consequently 
his employers often came to him for his opinion or advice. His com- 
mand of English, and literary taste enabled him to write attractive 
advertisements, and design many a beautiful title page for the com- 
pany’s pamphlets. 

By such attainments he became almost indispensable to his em- 
ployer, with the result of a handsome salary. 

But after that Halloween party, his memory and imagination were 
held by a spell. He saw that face occasionally on his title pages, occa- 
sionally in his books, occasionally on the ceiling. 

When he stood, in the morning, before the mirror to arrange his 
tie, he was fingering the beads of her necklace. He had seen her often 
in his dreams, but never with his waking eyes. And how was he ever 
to find out something about her. None of his friends knew her. 

“Jim,” he said one day to a college friend who was a commercial 
traveller ever in quest of work, “Jim, will you do a little job for me?” 

“Certainly, Bob; doing little jobs is just to my fancy,” emphasizing 
“Tittle”. 

“Well, it won’t require much labor or brain effort. Just a matter 
of keeping your eyes on people’s faces.” 

“Delighted ; there are some faces worth while looking at,” came the 
eager reply. 

Bod raised his eyebrows prudishly at this display of enthusiasm. 
Then he settled down to explain himself : 

“You are sauntering through the downtown streets a good deal. 
Now keep your eyes open, and if you should see a girl that looks like 
this” he handed him the photograph he had taken at the Halloween, 
“find out where she is employed, or where I could meet her. The boss 
has some business with her, you know. She’s not proven a shoplifter 
yet, but it’s good to practise safety-first.” 

“T'll do that 1i’1 thing for you,” Jim assured him as his mind re- 
verted to the case about the shoplifter he had read in the morning’s 
paper. ia ee. ae 
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Bob chuckled to himself as the serious face of his friend turned to 
the door. He was now sure of finding out where to meet Miss Holly. 
He knew she couldn’t escape Jim, who had long been accustomed to 
scrutinize faces in an effort to read people’s characters. 

After a week the amateur detective reported to Bob to the effect 
that there was “nothing doing.” 

“She’s not employed in any business. I don’t know what trans- 
action she can have with your boss. That face doesn’t look like it ever 
worried over worry ; it would look very natural resting on a silk pillow, 
like a cameo, in a velvety parlor.” 

Little suspicions of being played with did rise in Jim’s mind as he 
noticed a shade of embarrassment flit across Bob’s face. 

But Bob said shortly: 

“Jim, your habit of philosophizing about faces has led you to draw 
hasty conclusions. I know what I’m talking about when I say that 
that girl is playing an important part in an affair that might affect me 
seriously. Refined and good-looking! I should say so. But that won’t 
stop her from providing for her own purse, will it?” 

Bob spoke with warmth. His words had the double effect of con- 
vincing Jim that he was in search of a real suspect, and of assuring 
Bob that his dream would come true. 

Premising that she was of a doubtful character, Jim thought there 
were more chances of stumbling upon her in the faded districts of the 
city. In a few days his change of plans brought him success. It was 
on Sixth Street that he saw the girl. The street was poor, with broken 
pavement, lined on both sides with rows of shabby, tumble-down 
houses, most of whose discolored fronts were decorated with the “Fur- 
nished Rooms” sign. There she walked. As they brushed by, poor 
Holly shrank from the searching gaze this stranger bent upon her. She 
paused in alarm before she pushed open the door of the ramshackle 
house. 

That evening Jim was all aglow with enthusiasm as he narrated to 
Bob the meeting on Sixth Street. 

“T’ve surely tracked her, Bob.” 

Bob brightened up, ill suppressing the joy that rose in his heart. 

“Yes, sir, keep your eye on her,” he continued. 

That’s what Bob was yearning to do, so _ broke in impatiently : 

“Where can I—when—” 
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“You're right for once, Bob. I fear she is a real crook,” 

Bob laughed outright. 

Proceeding with great meaning, Jim continued: 

“T met her on Sixth Street about 1600, towards evening, as she was 
about to enter a doubtful looking house, with the usual—” he stopped. 
The thoughtful air that came over Bob’s mobile features distracted 
him. 

“Why, Bob,” he drawled out in undisguised surprise, “‘why so ser- 
ious now; you ought to congratulate me on finding her.” 

But Bob had no more attention for him. He was lost in thought. 
He stood there knitting his brow, biting his lips, passing his fingers 
through his hair as he muttered: “Perhaps she is. How foolish to 
become familiar with strangers at a party where they conceal their 
names.” 

III. 

As Bob passed down the crowded street one snowy evening, he was 
wholly oblivious of the signs of Christmas about him. He walked 
swiftly, with his head bent almost upon his breast. About him shone 
the cheery lights, the toys and garlands, the sweets and candies, the 
Santa Clauses of Christmas—but in his soul was gloom and cloud and 
cold. He was about to step from the curb at a corner, when he heard 
a sweet voice call: “Buy a holly, sir.” He looked up. There was a 
face and a smile with the colors of a rose. 

He looked but a moment, then sullenly answered: “No, ma’am.” 
He had enough of holly. 

“Do buy one; it’s for Christmas charity,” she pleaded coaxingly, 
holding the holly out at arm’s length to stop his progress. “You see, 
it’s for the poor,” she persisted. 

Bob stopped and began to fumble for money, with unmistakable 
signs of annoyance. 

“Oh,” she said as she read his face, “they are only 25 cents apiece. 
But you see,” she held out a tag attached to the wreath, “the buyer is 
expected to send a gift to the address on this tag.” 

He took the tag in his hand. It read: “Mrs. J. Flynn, 1624 Sixth 
St.” Once or twice he cast a searching glance at the smiling face 
above the holly, while she kept on gayly: “Come now, it’s Christmas. 
Think of the poor who won’t have a Christmas except for you.” 

Bob was kindhearted, and always ready to help the deserving poor. 
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It was not all sacrifice for him now to put a quarter into the gloved 
hand of that fair speaker. Light and shadow succeeded each other in 
his soul as he held the tag in the palm of his hand; his thoughts worked 
hard with the address on Sixth Street. A faint throb of joy pulsed 
through him as he indulged the thought that perhaps his opinion about 
Miss Holly was all wrong. Finally he resolved not to send a gift, but 
to go in person to that address, not so much out of pity for the poor 
as from hope of getting more light about Miss Holly. 

He came to the house, a long three-storied brick building with a 
flat roof. The door stood slightly open. When he pushed this open, 
he found himself before a narrow flight of stairs, to the right of which 
was a door. Here he inquired about the name on the tag, and was 
directed to the third floor back. He climbed the creaking stairs. To 
his soft knock at the door, a feeble voice called: “Come in.” 

He entered an empty room, damp, dark but cleanly. The plaster 
had fallen in several places from the walls; a few boxes stood around 
like chairs; towards an old fireplace where some wood was glowing, 
stood an old table lighted with a candle. Here a little woman sat, bent 
over her knitting. 

“Good evening,” Bob said with hesitation, not being accustomed to 
such errands of charity. “I came under direction to see how I could 
make your Christmas more pleasant. I believe Father Maine has in- 
terested himself in you?” 

“O, Father is so kind to the poor,” she rejoined, looking at the 
stranger with some surprise. “He has kept me supplied with enough 
to eat during these cold days. You see, I cannot earn my livelihood, 
and I have no one to depend on.” 

Bob was in no humor to receive her history, so he asked shortly: 

“Does Father come over frequently ?” 

“No, sir; he sends one of the young ladies who help him. I ex- 
pected to see her when you came in,” and she smiled faintly as an 
apology for her bluntness. For a few moments, Bob was at a loss what 
to say. There came upon him a swift and strong curiosity about this 
charity-worker. As his questions increased, his interest grew, his eyes 
became brighter. 

“Yes,” said the woman, “she is that tall. Her features are deli- 
cate, yes, with a profusion of black hair. True, her complexion is 
somewhat dark. Her eyes? ‘Certainly—brown, soft, bright.” 
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“And you can assure me she'll be here this evening?’ came Bob’s 
final question. 

“I’m sure she will. She will surely think of me on an evening like 
this, though she has plenty other things to look after.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Bob as he approached the fireplace, “I’ll 
stay here till she comes.” 

But a short time elapsed when a gentle tap was heard at the door. 
It was pushed open immediately, and in the doorway, loaded with 
parcels and bundles, stood Miss Holly. 

He came forward to meet her, and made as if to help her with the 
bundles. 

“Miss Holly, do you remember—allow me to help you.” She stood 
motionless, her eyes grew wide with astonishment. 

“Why,” she stammered, “Mr. Brushwood, how did you ever—” 

“Never mind, now,” he said, “T’ll tell you all later.” 

As his first feeling of strangeness died away, and his self-possession 
returned, the thought that filled his mind for a month came to him. 
Placing the holly on the table, he leaned over and whispered hastily : 

“Now, Holly, won’t you tell me your name?” 

She flushed slightly and began to busy herself with the packages. 
Then she said: 

“Certainly ;—Deere.”’ 

For a moment his heart stood still. His resolution came with the 
first beat of his heart. 

“You'll come over for dinner tomorrow evening?” 

She smiled back at him: 

“Certainly, if you think I won’t spoil your Christmas . . . .” 

Miss Hazel Deere, for years after she had taken the name of Mrs. 
Robert Lane, was still reminded by the Christmas-holly, as it appeared 
in the show-windows, to be good to the poor. 


—C. Ss. R. 


The man who takes satisfaction in the failure of a movement simply 
because he is not at the head of it, is meaner than even the devil wants 
him to be.—Christian Advocate. 


Men like one woman at a time; not ten thousand with a brass band 
leading them.—E-xchange. 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER I, ONLy A GLANCE. 

Royeston was wrapped in-red, white and blue bunting from the 
East to the West End. Old Glory waved from the windows and 
snapped in the afternoon breeze at the peaks of all the flag-poles on 
the down-town office buildings. Both sides of Ashland Street were 
aswarm with men and women; and lusty-lunged urchins darted in and 
out through the crowds seeking a place whence they might view the 
parade. Before the postoffice, a reviewing stand rose above the street ; 
festooned in bunting and flapping flags. Upon it stood several officers, 
in full regalia, with their wives and the chief municipal authorities. 

Among the officers was the tall form of Major Drake, retired. His 
hair was silvered, but, in spite of his seventy years, he stood proudly 
erect, the glow of health in his full ruddy cheeks and a sparkle of kind- 
ness beaming from his blue eyes. Alice Drake, his daughter, was at 
his side; her face lighted up with excitement as she gazed down the 
street whence came the brazen voices of horns, the rattle of drums, 
and the cheering of the crowds. 

Alice pressed closer to the railing of the stand as the lines came 
on. A grey horse pranced into view and when its rider came opposite 
to the stand he raised his hand in military salute and looked up smiling 
into the face of Major Drake’s daughter. Her face was flushed with 
pride, and, lifting her silken flag, she waved it toward him, shouting 
out above the din: “For Old Glory and Freedom, Bob!” 

Colonel Bob Earlwaite felt his heart leap when he heard her voice 
and saw her girlish form. What with her blue eyes flashing, her face 
wreathed in smiles, the Stars and Stripes grasped in her dainty hand, 
she was to him, not only the Goddess of Freedom, but the Goddess of 
Slavery as well, for, he was always her slave. 

Alice and Bob had known each other from childhood; they had 
played the games of childhood together, and together had attended 
school. As the years went by the friendship of youth, at least on Bob’s 
part, had grown into a devotion one might have for a favorite saint. 
Alice was proud of her girlhood companion as he rode past; she felt 
the pride every American has for the young hero who follows the 
Stars and Bars. 


Alice followed him with her gaze. Then a strange thing happened. 
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A young colonel, about Bob’s age and riding at his left, turned in his 
saddle and looked back toward the stand. She was still smiling; his 
eyes met hers—the smile fled from her face, and a look of the deepest 
concern came into her eyes. An indefinable wave of sadness swept 
over her, and her waving flag stopped in midair. The tramping lines 
went on, the brazen horns and rattling drums rose above the cheering 
of the crowds, but for these Alice had no ears. She saw this officer 
lean over in his saddle to speak to Bob, and something told her he was 
speaking of her. 

Major Drake looked down to his daughter. He noted the wistful- 
ness, almost sadness, in her eyes and followed her glance up the street. 
He could see Colonel Bob, swaying from side to side on his prancing 
horse. Turning to her and laying a hand on her arm, he said: 

“Why, child, you look sad! You should be proud of him; he’s a 
hero!” 

“Yes, father,” she answered, “he is a hero; I’m proud of him; but 
who is he?” 

Major Drake looked steadily at her, then laughed. 

“So you don’t know him in his uniform, eh!” he chuckled. “Why, 
that was Bob Earlwaite!” 

“No, no! Not Bob! I mean the young officer at his side!” she 
continued with emphasis. 

The old Major stared at her in amazement. 

“Ump! This is a surprise attack. Here I think I’ve made out 
your plans, and I suddenly find myself ambushed.” The old Major 
never answered a question directly; he must needs “beat about the 
bush,” and it was often exasperating. “That young fellow is the son 
of the bravest man that ever wore an American uniform; that’s the son 
of General Conroy, my old comrade in arms.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Alice half to herself. She turned and 
looked up the street just as her hero rode out of view. 

As Alice and her father drove home in their car that afternoon, 
he told her for the hundredth time of General Conroy and his bravery 
in the Spanish war. Alice was strangely silent and though her face 
glowed when her father spoke the name “Conroy”, she uttered not a 
word. The old Major grew tired of hearing his own voice, and he too 
grew silent, but he fell to day-dreaming instead and, like Goldsmith’s 
old soldier, “he fought all his battles o’er again”. He envied the young 
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men who marched past him that day with elastic step and bright and 
eager faces. He was too old to fight and he sighed for his vanished 
young manhood and the glory of a soldier’s life. 

Alice too was busy with her thoughts. “Father,” she said sud- 
denly, “do you think America will go to war?” 

The old Major was in the midst of a battle; at the sound of her 
voice he came out of his day-dreams with a start. 

“Eh! Did you speak to me?” 

Alice laughed at him; his awakening was so sudden. 

“Dear old Daddy! you must have been asleep! Did I frighten you? 
Will America go to war?” she repeated; there was a tone of anxiety 
in her voice as she leaned over to him. 

“There is no telling, my girl; there is no telling,” he half murmured. 
“If the Government—” 

She interrupted him. “Will those soldiers we saw today go?” She 
pressed closer to him and took one of his hands in hers. 

“They are Americans!” he answered proudly. 

He felt the pressure of her hand on his as she went on. 

“And will Colonel Conroy go too?” 

He looked down on her and saw the glow had faded from her 
cheek and noted the little quaver in her voice. 

“He is the son of a brave man,” he returned. “The blood that 
flowed at Santiago flows in George Conroy’s veins. If there is war, 
Alice, George will be the first to go.” 

Alice sank back into the seat and the tears stole into her blue eyes. 

When they reached home Alice went to her room and flung herself 
on a couch. She could not account for this deep and sudden interest 
—she thought it nothing more—she felt for Colonel George Conroy. 
She had seen him only once, yet that one glance made her heart beat 
with a feeling she had never had before. She was wretched. In her 
rooms there were several little tokens of Bob Earlwaite’s tender regard 
for her. As she looked at these she recalled the boyish, frank face of 
Bob. He too would march away with the Stars and Stripes. Perhaps 
he would never return. The thought did not disturb her so much as 
the fear that George Conroy might not return. He seemed to have 
become a part of her very life. Bob too had been a part of her life, 
but a part not so necessary as this strange young soldier who had come 
into her life today. A bell tinkled for supper. She arose and went to 
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the window. She looked over the city toward where Fort Irving lay, 
He was there she knew. “Was he thinking of her?” She smiled at 
the thought and called herself “silly”. But the smile vanished and the 
look of wistfulness came into her eyes again. In spite of the idleness 
of her reflections the woman’s heart in her was pleased that somewhere 
in the camp that evening Colonel George would remember the girl who 
stood in the reviewing stand and looked at him as he rode past in the 
afternoon. There was a knock at the door and a servant entered. 

“Miss Alice, your father is waiting for you in the dining room.” 

“Tell Daddy I'll be down in a minute!” she answered. Then she 
turned from the window with a sigh. 

Later in the evening Alice went out for a stroll, and while she 
walked her mind was still busy with thoughts of the parade. On the 
corner of Brown Avenue stood a little Catholic Chapel and she entered 
it. There was an air of rest and peace pervading it. She tried to say 
her rosary but her thoughts would turn away to her soldier hero. She 
saw the glory of a soldier’s life, and all the gallant deeds a soldier 
performs she flung about George Conroy. He was everywhere in the 
thick of battle, riding always on to victory. In the crimson light that 
drifts down from the sanctuary lamp she beholds the red battle-fields 
of Europe. She sees the lines of khaki moving forward in the raw 
grey mists of morning with George at their head. They are moving 
forward with measured steps, moving forward toward an enemy lurk- 
ing in trenches far ahead, toward an enemy on the alert with rifles 
grinning over an enbankment and behind the sights of each rifle she 
sees half-closed eyes looking down the rifle-barrels pointed at the 
hearts behind each uniform of khaki. 

The lines of khaki are moving forward with George at their head, 
because someone has given the order to march on, and they march on 
as if there were one mind actuating them; and there was, for one man 
had given the order, and Colonel George and his lines obeyed. Alice 
knows that that someone is playing the game of war, where the wide 
field is the board and his fellowmen the pawns. She is aware that 
that someone has planned every move; that he has his eye fixed upon 
one spot in that field; that if it is gained he will win the game. She 
knows that that someone must make sacrifices, must sacrifice his pawns, 
his fellowmen, to fool the enemy: therefore he orders Colonel George 
and his lines to move ahead and Alice is proud of her hero. 
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Over the embankment the rifles are still pointing at the hearts 
behind the khaki uniforms. The half-closed eyes are narrowing to a 
little slit; grimy fingers are beginning to press on the polished triggers, 
slowly, cautiously, that the sights may not shift from their human tar- 
gets. She hears the command, “Fire!” go along behind the embank- 
ment. Colonel George and his men do not hear it, for the march was 
long, their step is weary and heavy, their hearts are beating hard and 
their breath is short and quick. 

She sees a blinding flash as a slender tongue of flame leaps from 
the bore of each grim rifle. She shudders as the lines waver here, 
there—everywhere, for little gaps are made in them as if the teeth 
were broken out of a saw. George still goes on. There is another 
flash, another and another and the lines in khaki are lying on the field, 
like stubble bent this way and that. Now and then there is a move- 
ment in the prostrate lines, as if the wind passed over them, moving 
them as the wind moves the stubble. The few that remain press on- 
ward with George at their head still. Then the blood rushes back to 
her heart; she feels weak and faint. Colonel George sways in his 
saddle; a tiny red stream trickles out over his forehead and he topples 
from his horse. Loyal hands and true bear him away, but they are not 
her hands—not her hands. She must rush to him, to bind up his 
wounds. She half rises from her knees; there is a voice in the rear of 
the chapel and she wakes from this horrible scene—her rosary still in 
her hands. She murmurs a fervent prayer that this may never be and 
leaves. J. Cott. 

(To be continued.) 


The church may be free from debt and the pews innocent of dust; 
the soprano’s voice may be divine and the ushers’ gloves immaculate, 
but if a half score years have passed since either a girl has entered the 
convent or a boy left to become a priest or a brother, then we maintain 
that there is something rotten in the parish. The devil and the world 
must be raising an infernal din indeed if a whole generation of boys 
and girls could grow to maturity and not one among them hear the 
Master’s loving invitation: If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor and come follow Me. 


Estimated annual receipts for Catholic foreign missions: $6,000,- 
000; for Protestant foreign missions: $38,500,000. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















THE GIRL TO WAIT FOR 





An old gentleman remarked the other day: “Once I was young, 
but now I am old and I never saw a girl that was unfaithful to her 
mother that ever came to be worth a one-eyed button to her husband. 
It isn’t exactly in the Bible; it is written large and awful in the life 
of misfit homes. If one of my boys ever run across a girl with her 
face full of roses, who says as you come to the door: ‘I can’t go yet 
for a while, for the dishes aren’t washed’—you wait for that girl; 
you sit down on the door step and wait for her. Because some other 
fellow may come along and carry her off, and there you have lost an 
angel. Wait for that girl and stick to her like a burr to a mule’s tail.” 

—Catholic Sentinel. 


AN ACTRESS’ SERMON 





Mary Anderson de Navarro, a child of America, who as simple 
Mary Anderson was a world famous actress, not long ago delivered 
an address before a large gathering in England. A few remarks taken 
from her discourse will give us an idea of the whole, while they will 
throw new light on an oft-repeated truth, since they come from a 
person of the world. She said: 

“Let us teach our children to be intelligent and enthusiastic Catho- 
lics; not to be satisfied with a once-a-~week service; the mere wearing 
of a scapular, or being tepid members of some confraternity. Let us 
make them good, practical Catholics, and that will make them good 
practical citizens. Let us teach them, and have them taught, the 
dogma—a word very vexatious to our enemies—the liturgy and the 
sublime and everlasting beauty of the Church, as we learn it from 
our catechism and from Sunday sermons, and feel it by devout fre- 
quentation of Mass and the Sacraments, and breathe it in by prayer 
and reflection. Let their religion be a joy to them. Let it be the 
dearest thing on earth to them. 

Let us teach them that if they hold fast to the Church of Christ 
with one hand, they may with the other (to quote dear St. Francis de 
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Sales) gather as many flowers by the wayside as they desire—flowers 
of arts and crafts, trades and sciences. They will be quite safe,—safe 
from the storms and troubles of life, if they have a firm grasp of that 
mighty, steady, guiding hand. Let us give them that most precious 
and lasting gift of lucid knowledge of Catholic Truth; for ‘ignorance is 
the curse of God; knowledge the wing on which we fly to heaven’.” 


MAKING A GOOD SOLDIER 





A young man, who had been well brought up by Catholic parents, 
enlisted in the army. The first night in the barracks he knelt down by 
the bedside, as he was accustomed to do, and silently recited his night 
prayers. The other soldiers openly ridiculed him for it. As he took 
no notice of this, they began to roar with laughter, to whistle and 
stamp their feet. He did not allow himself to become angry, but 
calmly finished his devotion and went to bed. The second evening he 
knelt down as before. This was the signal for a similar outburst, and 
his comrades were even noisier than on the preceding night. On the 
third evening the same thing took place, but the young man was not 
disconcerted and paid no heed to what was said or done. At last, one 
of the noisiest of the men said: “Let the lad alone, comrades; there is 
the making of a good soldier in him; he can stand fire.” From that 
time on no one disturbed him and several even followed his example; 
or if they did not kneel down, at least breathed a silent prayer before 
composing themselves to sleep. 

Do not be afraid to practice your religion openly. The world will 


admire you the more for a fearless and open profession of the faith 
that’s in you. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION 





An Abyssinian boy, fourteen years old, having been asked by his 
confessor to write down the acts of mortification and humility he en- 
deavored to perform, wrote the following account: 

“Rev. Father, here are the mortifications I try to perform: I do 
not eat as much as I would like to eat. In the morning when my 
mother calls me, I rise at once, but I would prefer to remain longer in 
bed. I work when I do not like to work. I obey persons I do not 
like. When any one insults me, I do not complain. When any one 
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strikes me, I bear it patiently without saying anything. I eat what I 
do not like. I never speak in church. I do not look at the beautiful 
things you have in your closets, although I would very much like to 
see them. I pass before your door without going into your room to 
tell you ‘good morning’, although I would like to go in, because I love 
you very much. When some one offers me sugar, I say ‘thank you, 
but I do not want any’. [All Abyssinians would pass through fire to 
get sugar.] I play with companions for whom I do not care much, but 
refrain from playing with those I like most. I do as others wish me 
to do, and not as I wish. I do not laugh when I feel very much like 
laughing. I would like very much to stop and speak to the men and 
children who are near the gate, but I pass on without saying anything 
to them. 

“Here are the acts of humility I try to perform: When some one 
says to me: ‘I am better than you,’ I reply: ‘Yes, you are better than I’. 
When a dispute arises, I say: ‘Yes, brother, you are right, and I am 
mistaken’. I would like to have fine clothes, but I am not sad because 
I have none. I prefer being praised, but I do not want it. I would like 
to signalize myself in school or in singing, but I refrain from doing so. 
I do not look at my face in the little looking-glass of Abba Kirillos. 
I do not boast of the good I do, and I acknowledge the evil I do. This 
is all I have to tell.” 


HEALY ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION 





On one occasion Tim Healy, one of the foremost members of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, gave expression to the following notable 
words in the British house of commons: 

“I would rather that my children understood their religion in prep- 
aration for the eternity that is to come than that they should be rich, 
prosperous and educated people in this world. I care little for your 
so-called education. But there is one thing that I and mine have a 
grip of, and that is a belief in the Christ to come and a belief that our 
children, whatever be their distress, whatever be their misfortunes, 
whatever be their poverty in this world, will receive a rich reward if, 
listening to the teaching of their faith, they put into practice the lessons 
they receive in Catholic schools.” 

Ireland may well feel proud of the type of Catholicity which ani- 
mates the breast of Mr. Healy. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











NEW YEAR 





My almanac indicates that January the First is the beginning of a 
new year. I wonder! If I still have the same old hatred and bitter- 
ness begot of real or imaginary wrongs, the same old selfishness that 
cares not what inconvenience, pain, or disappointment others suffer 
provided my own whims and passions are gratified, the same old sloth 
in the performance of duty, and the same old lukewarmness in the ser- 
vice of God—if these old things fill my heart, how can I say that I am 
beginning a new year? Verily, ’tis in my heart and not in the almanac 
I must look to learn when a new year begins. 

I used, at this season, to expect my friends to wish me a happy 
year ; now I am contented if they wish me a new year. If it is new, it 
cannot fail to be happy; if it does not prove happy, I know it is not 
new. 





FIRESIDE REFLECTIONS 





While the midnight blizzard howls without, ’tis a comfort to sit by 
the fire and congratulate yourself that all of your dear ones are safely 
housed against the winter’s rage. But unless you have freely and 
judiciously given of your superfluity and your service to provide shel- 
ter for others’ loved ones, your duty is only half done. 


MISSIONARY AND MARTYR 





Missionary and Martyr! How these two words appeal to the 
Christian heart! They naturally suggest to our minds pagan lands 
where human beings, for whom Jesus shed His Precious Blood, are 
born, grow old, and die, without ever hearing the beautiful story of 
Bethlehem and Calvary, without ever learning the consoling and elevat- 
ing doctrines of the one true faith; and at the same time they suggest 
to our minds heroic men and women who have so much love for their 
neighbor that they sacrifice home and friends to bring the light to 
those who sit in darkness, and so much love for God that they sacrifice 
life professing the truths He has revealed. 
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It would seem that the Holy Spirit is breathing into the hearts of 
American Catholics a new and unwonted interest in the conversion of 
pagan lands. This means more missionaries and more martyrs. Those 
who read the signs of the times believe that while millions of Christ- 
ians are dying on the fields of battle-scarred Europe, Almighty God 
will build up His Church, young, strong, and vigorous, in the pagan 
lands of the Far East. Let every American Catholic, who is proud 
of his holy religion, grateful for the gift of the one true faith, hold 
himself in readiness to take the place, little or great, that God will 
assign to him in the conversion of a new world. 


A WET PICNIC 





Did you ever see a small boy who had for weeks been hoarding 
pennies and cherishing fond hopes in view of a Sunday School picnic 
and who awoke on the fateful morning to find the scenery set for an 
all day’s rain? He is the incarnation, the ne plus ultra of human 
dejection and despondency. Well, when we hear of the Luther quadri- 
centennial, we cannot help thinking of that disappointed urchin. What 
thrilling demonstrations were planned? What crushing denunciations 
of Papal thralldom were excogitated! And when the glorious anni- 
versary arrived—a suffocating damper, a deluge of wet blankets, an all 
day’s rain! It was the last hope of galvanizing dead Protestantism 
with a momentary spark of life—and it was a hope that failed. 


“FOR THE WICKEDNESS OF MY PEOPLE” 





The war-weary world is crying for peace. The nations languish in 
hunger and cold and bereavement and fear. The evil genius of hate 
gloats over ruined homes and unburied dead. Ruler and subject alike 
stand helpless before each new and unexpected development in the 
orgy of blood and fire that holds sway throughout the civilized world. 
They see at last that God’s hand is heavy upon His rebellious children. 
They see, but they refuse to amend. The contempt of God’s law, the 
refusal to accept God’s truth as He revealed it, the greed for gold, the 
lust, the heartlessness and proud self-sufficiency and rebellion against 
all lawful authority in home or state, that brought upon the world the 
chastisements of an angry God, go on apace. There is nothing in the 
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amusements of the people, in the style of dress, in the tone of popular 
literature, in the attitude towards chastity and the sacredness of mar- 
riage, to show that there has been a true conversion. God and God 
alone can give to the world, now drunk with blood, a just and lasting 
peace. Until His rebellious children cease from the sins that have 
brought upon them this scourge, they have scant grounds to hope for 
its cessation. 


CAMOUFLAGE 





How the witching of vanity can blind great men! Here are the 
twentieth century military strategists indulging the fond illusion that 
they are the originators of the gentle art of camouflage. Why, it dates 
away back to the time that Adam put forth the plea of pretended 
modesty in the hope that Almighty God would not discover he had 
eaten the apple! And from that day to this, every one of Aidam’s 
numerous progeny is born into this deceitful world with a decided 
learning towards camouflage. The daughter who says, “Mamma 
dear,” while there is company in the house, and says, “Shut up, ma,” 
after they are gone; the husband and wife who smile at each other 
in public and snarl in private; the small boy who runs the last block 
at break-neck speed with the cake of yeast from the grocery store, 
after loitering for an hour on the way; the maiden who is led to 
attend divine service by an all too human affection; the young man 
who eats a bagful of ill-tasting cloves for which he has no appetite,— 
all are past masters in camouflage. 


“It it is only too true that the nations are warring one against the other, 
all the souls are nevertheless of one family. You must exclude none from your 
suffrages, not even the soul of the soldiers fallen as they branished their 
weapons against us.”—Cardinal Mercier. 

“Let us then unite during this month in giving succour and help to the 
suffering souls of the departed soldiers to whatever nationality they may have 
belonged, or on whatever side they may have fought. They are children of the 
same Heavenly Father, all brethren of the same Divine Saviour, and they are 
all friends now in the secure possession of eternal salvation.”—Archbishop 
Messmer. 


There is but one power capable of rising above the petty passions 
and strife of this world and of uniting all men in a common brother- 
hood, and that power is the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 





“The Catholic will not be found waving flags nor blustering about patriotism. 
Perhaps when the call comes, even tears will bedim his eyes, but he will go out 
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quietly from the lanes of peace with the marching millions. He will kneel for 
God’s blessing as he goes. He may not go lightheartedly—the highest and most 
solemn duties need not always be joyful ones—but he will go nevertheless, 
grimly determined to do his full measure for America just because America 
has called him for his fullest service. It will be those quiet, determined men, 
with God in their hearts, upon whose courage America must most rely.”— 
Cardinal O’Connell. 


It is easy enough to parade with fluttering banners before admir- 
ing friends, but it is not easy to bear with cold and hunger in the mud 
of the trenches, under the pitiless storm of rain and sleet, and the 
still more pitiless storm of shrapnel and gas bombs. It is the Catholic, 
who has learned from childhood to do his duty because it is the will 
of God, who can be counted upon to do his duty there. 


What is a non-essential business? asks the commercial world, confronted 
by the problems of war, and echo answers: The other fellow’s.—Exchange. 
We would add: The definition of a crank is a man who has a dif- 


ferent hobby from yours. And again: It is easy enough to have the 
patience of Job when the boils are on somebody else. And again: If 
a man has brains enough to hang on to his money, other men say that 
he has more money than brains. 


Mrs. Howard Kellogg, a fullblooded Oneida Indian princess, will become a 
nurse in France.—Evening Wisconsin. 


No hyphens here! 


We hope the pledges of citizens to help in saving food will be more sincere 
than the pledges of some wholesalers to aid in lowering prices—New York 
Telegram. 


Here’s hoping! 


Since we have entered this conflict with a foreign power, it is won- 
derful to see the extraordinary moral force which has been exerted 
to awaken a sense of the duty of loyalty to country; in the struggle 
against the devil, which rages without a truce, what untold good would 
be wrought were equal pressure used to bring home to everybody the 
still higher duty of loyalty to God! 





That which is called liberality is frequently nothing more than the 
vanity of giving—Theodore Parker. 


Bout th’ only funny thing th’ war has produced is th’ girl wearin’ 
a hungry look an’ a pair o’ $14 shoes.—Selected. 
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Catholic Events 

















“The great majority of Catholic women are not sufficiently in- 
terested in social service work,” said Archbishop Messmer, addressing 
the Wisconsin Federation of Catholic Alumnae. “They are not suffi- 
ciently instructed in its great moral need. In doing social service 
work, Catholic women should not lose sight of the great moral in- 
fluence which they should carry with them and which is its predominant 
power.” 

s s s 

The Chaplain-in-Chief of the American army chaplains is Bishop 
Hayes; Bishop Keatinge hoids the same position in regard to the chap- 
lains of the British army on all fronts. An army chaplain has practi- 
cally the same relations towards these Chaplains-in-Chief as a parish 
priest has towards his bishop. 

* * * 


The chaplains to the American expeditionary forces in France will 
be equipped with motorcycles to facilitate communication with the 
soldiers in need of their ministrations. 

* * * 


The absurd lie charging Tumulty with treason has been officially 
denied by Washington. Look for lies of this kind. While Catholics 
are busy fighting for their country, cowardly bigotry will be busy fight- 
ing the Catholics. 

e s & 

Georgia nuns refuse admittance to “Investigation Committees”, at 
the same time telling them that they are welcome as private citizens. 
A grand jury has recommended that the sisters be summoned before 
court for this refusal. The court has as yet paid no heed to the recom- 


mendation. 
* * & 


From every quarter, from soldiers and civilians, essclesiastics and 
laics, come words of the highest praise for the grand work the Knights 
of Columbus are doing for the men in the army and navy. Let us 
support them by our money, our personal service, and our fervent 
prayers. 

* * * 

One of the alleged secret treaties given out by the Bolsheviki con- 
tained an agreement between Italy, England, France, and Russia to 
exclude the Pope from any part in the peace negotiations. It is time 
trat all secret treaties were made public, they ill accord with the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting. 

* 2 ® 


The Holy Father refused to accept the Peter’s Pence collection 


taken up in the diocese of Amiens, France. He declared that that 
devastated region needed it more than he. 
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“An to prove to you, mother dear, that the boys are thinking 
seriously, I have only to mention that in one regiment, the —th Field 
Artillery, forty-eight Catholic boys have returned to the faith and are 


now striving with their utmost efforts to live upright Christian lives.” 
—Soldier’s letter. 
* * 2 

“There is only one thing that I will ask of you. Act so when you 
are in camp, at the battle front, and everywhere else, that when you 
go back home you can look your mother in the face with the realiza- 
tion that you have lived a clean life and fought a good fight.”—Taft. 

® ® * 

The press has told us how Finland seceded from Russia and de- 
clared itself a republic. Finland has a population of three million, and 
only one thousand of them are Catholics. Until the year 1869 no 
Catholic was allowed within its borders. 

* * * 

Chief Ma-ji-gi-jik (Rising Sun), the last of the old-time Chippewa 
chieftians died a Catholic. 

* * * 

The Benedictine Lord Abbot of Caldey, England, is in this country 
seeking vocations to fill up the ranks of the secular and religious priest- 
hood depleted by the war. He declares that bitter trials of the past 
three years have put great numbers of the English people in the proper 
frame of mind to examine the claims of the Catholic Church and make 
their submission to her authority. He asks: “Is this great oppor- 
tunity to be lost for want of priests? Is the white harvest to be left 
to rot ungarnered for want of laborers?” 

* * * 

Roy Crane, notorious anti-Catholic lecturer, has been sentenced to 

six years imprisonment for obstructing the draft act. 
s e e 

In present day warfare every soldier wears a metal identification 
tag. His clothing may be burnt or shot away; this tag will remain to 
tell his name and the military unit to which he belongs. The Knights 
of Columbus have taken steps to have the tags of Catholic soldiers 
stamped with the words: “Send for a priest.” 

= s s 

“To say that His Holiness favors,—or has favored, or will favor,— 
an unjust, unchristian, and undurable peace, is not only false but also 
absurd. Any propaganda for such a peace, alleged to be conducted at 
the Vatican’s inspiration, especially in certain nations, is the product 
of pure maliciousness.” It is thus that Cardinal Gasparri replies (and 
he backs up his statement with facts) to the sinister charges that the 
Pope is un-neutral and self-interested in his pronuncements on the war. 

* * * 

President Wilson did not, as was first reported, attend the Pan- 

American Mass at Washington on Thanksgiving Day. A few days 


before the feast he withdrew the acceptance he had sent to Monsignor 
Thomas. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Will you please tell me in the ques- 
tion box the meaning of the prayers 
which the priest says over the coffin or 
catafalque after Masses for the dead? 

The ceremony to which you refer is 
called “Absolution for the Dead” or 
Libera, the latter name being the first 
word of the prayers which the priest 
says. These prayers, which the priest 
recites and the choir sings, are as fol- 
lows: “Free me, O Lord, from eternal 
death on that terrible day when heaven 
and earth will be moved when thou 
shalt come to judge the world by fire. 
I tremble and fear at the approaching 
judgment and the coming wrath, when 
heaven and earth will be moved. O 
that day, day of wrath and calamity 
and misery, awful and most bitter day, 
when thou shalt come to judge the 
world by fire. Eternal rest give unto 
them, O Lord, and let perpetual light 
shine on them. (Then the first part of 
the prayer is repeated as far as ‘I 
tremble and fear’). Lord have mercy 
on us. Christ have mercy on us. 
Lord have mercy on us. Our Father 
(these words are intoned by the priest, 
the remainder being recited in silence 
while the coffin or catafalque is sprin- 
kled with holy water and incensed). 
And lead us not into temptation. But 
deliver us from evil. Amen. From the 
gates of hell, O Lord, raise up his soul. 
May he rest in peace. Amen. Lord, 
hear my prayer. And let my cry come 
unto thee. The Lord be with you. 
And with your spirit. (Here follows 
one of the several prayers appropriate 
for the various circumstances. The 
oration at a funeral is the following.) 
Let us pray. O God, to whom it be- 
longs to be merciful and to spare, we 
suppliantly beseectt thee for the soul 
of thy servant N. N. which thou hast 
this day called out of this life; deliver 
it not into the hands of the enemy, and 
forget it not at the end, but bid it to 
be taken up by thy holy angels and 
brought to its heavenly home, so that, 
having hoped in thee and believed in 
thee, it may not undergo the sufferings 
of hell but may possess eternal joys. 
Amen. Eternal rest grant unto them, 


O Lord. And let perpetual light shine 
upon them. May they rest in peace. 
Amen.” 

- Did the Apostles really compose the 
Apostles’ Creed? And why is the 
Blessed Sacrament not mentioned in it? 

The earliest historical traces of the 
Apostles’ Creed as we now recite it 
are found in the sixth century. But 
there is a similar though somewhat 
shorter form that is known to have 
been used in Rome as early as the 
fourth and third century. Just as our 
present form of the Apostles’ Creed 
is recited during the ceremonies of 
Baptism either by the person to be 
baptized or by the sponsors, so the old 
Roman form was a profession of faith 
demanded of the catechumen before he 
received Baptism. Now when we re- 
member this, and when, at the same 
time, we notice that the Creed consists 
of three principal parts, containing 
professions of faith respectively in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
it is natural to suppose that the Creed 
was inspired by and built upon the 
words of our Lord: “Baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost” (St. Mat- 
thew, XXVIII, 19). The Apostles’ 
Creed, therefore, was seemingly in- 
tended to be a profession of faith in 
some of the chief truths of our holy 
religion, not a list or summary of all 
the doctrines that God has revealed. 
This explains why not only the dogma 
of the Blessed Sacrament but also 
other truths of faith are not found in 
the Creed. 

Did the Apostles really compose this 
Creed which is attributed to them? 
There is an old tradition saying that 
they did. There is even a story saying 
that in the composition of the Creed, 
each Apostle contributed one article. 
While it is impossible to prove histori- 
cally that these traditions are correct, 
still we may hold it to be certain that 
the Apostles did require for Baptism 
a profession of faith in the three di- 
vine Persons, and that, if this profes- 
sion was not the Creed of the Roman 
form or of the form we now use, it 
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was at least the germ from which our 
Creed developed and that it contained 
not only the outline but also the chief 
doctrines of our Creed. 

May the devotion of the nine first 
Sundays be substituted for the nine 
first Fridays if one finds it impossible 
to make the latter? 

The foundation of the devotion of 
the nine first Fridays is the promise 
made by our Lord to Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary that “the all-powerful love 
of the Sacred Heart will grant to all 
those who shall communicate on the 
nine consecutive first Fridays of the 
month the grace of final repentance”. 
As the promise is made in favor of 
those who, as we say, make the nine 
first Fridays, we do not think that a 
person who substitutes the nine first 
Sundays or any other days has ful- 
filled the conditions necessary to bene- 
fit by this particular promise. How- 
ever, if you cannot make the first Fri- 
days, you do well to make the nine first 
Sundays. This frequent reception of 
our Lord in Holy Communion will be 
most pleasing to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and most beneficial for yourself. 
And Holy Communion, no matter when 
= receive it, is a pledge of eternal 
ife. 

Kindly, let me know through the 
Liguorian Question Box whether 
Catholics employed by Protestants are 
obliged under pain of mortal sin to 
assist at Mass on holydays of obliga- 
tion where there is only one Mass and 
that at a late hour and most of us 
working people have to start to work 
early. Do you think we are obliged to 
ask our employer to let us off an hour 
to hear Mass? It would be impossible 
for him to lef us all off. 

If your employer is willing and able 
to let you off for the necessary time, 
then you are obliged under pain of 
mortal sin to hear Mass on holydays 
of obligation. You must try to find 
out therefore whether he is willing or 
not to let you off. You may be able 
to discover this without asking him. 
But if you cannot find out without ask- 
ing him, then you ought to ask. 

My friend, a Catholic, intends to 
marry a Freemason. Does the Church 
permit this? Can a Catholic priest 
assist at such a marriage? 

There are several reasons why a 
Catholic is not allowed to marry a 
Freemason. First of all, in the sacra- 


ment of Matrimony, the contracting 
parties are the ministers of the sacra- 
ment. Now, except in extraordinary 
cases where it may be necessary to per- 
mit one evil in order to avoid a greater 
one, it is never allowed to administer 
a sacrament to one who has not the 
proper dispositions. Hence, just as a 
priest would not be allowed to give 
Holy Communion to a Freemason, so 
also a Catholic may not co-operate in 
administering the sacrament of Matri- 
mony to a Freemason. Secondly, a 
Catholic who marries a Freemason puts 
herself in danger of losing her own 
faith and of being the cause of loss 
of faith for the children she may have. 
Finally, a Catholic by marrying a Free- 
mason would be giving grave scandal. 
Hence the marriage in question is not 
allowed and a Catholic priest will not 
and may not assist at it. 


As we mentioned, cases sometimes 
occur in which we have to put up with 
something wrong in order to avoid still 
greater evils. Thus, the marriage be- 
tween a Catholic and a Freemason 
may, under certain circumstances, have 
to be permitted. However, that such 
circumstances are present in any given 
case must be decided, not by the in- 
terested parties, nor even by the parish 
priest, but only by the Bishop, to whom 
the entire case must be submitted and 
whose decision must be obeyed. 


What is meant by preventing grace? 

Preventing grace is also called pre- 
venient grace. Preventing or preven- 
ient in this connection means “coming 
before”. A grace then is said to be 
preventing or prevenient when it comes 
before or is antecedent to an act of 
the free will. Thus, for example, a 
person who is living in sin is, through 
the reading of a good book or by hear- 
ing a sermon, moved to amend his life 
and return to God. This invitation 
from God, this illumination by which 
God enlightens the mind of the sinner 
to see the need of conversion, this im- 
pulse God gives to the sinner’s will to 
desire a change of life, is called a pre- 


venting or prevenient grace. After the 


sinner has begun to work at his salva- 
tion, God is still helping him, but these 
new graces, inasmuch as they are con- 
sidered as accompanying the free acts 
of the person, are not called prevent- 
ing, but subsequent or concomitant 
graces. 
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Some Good Books 











The Little Office of the Blessed Vir- - 
gin Mary and The Office of the Dead. 
Latin and English arranged according 
to the Reformed Roman Breviary. 


Third Revised Edition. 
Book Co. . 

This third edition of a very useful 
little manual for the clients of Mary 
contains, besides the rubrics,—an ex- 
planation of the manner of reciting the 
office—and a list of the various indul- 
gences to be gained by its recitation, 
a series of commemorations of the 
various patron saints and titular feasts. 


The English rendering place by the 
side of the Latin text, will render the 
office serviceable and intelligent to the 
many souls devoted to our Mother, who 
are accustomed to recite “The Little 
Office’, and all will be pleased with the 
meat form in which it is edited. 


Cardinal Mercier, Pastorals, Letters, 
Allocutions, 1914-1917. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Foreword. By 
Rev. Joseph F. Stillemans. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, $1.25. 

The selections made of the heroic 
Cardinal’s utterances present the pre- 
late’s view on the condition of Belgium 
under foreign domination. They pre- 
sent also a clear statement of the prin- 
ciples which must guide Catholics in 
such trying circumstances. The volume 
opens with the pastoral on “Patriotism 
and Endurance” which made the Cardi- 
nal one of the undying figures of the 
great world war. His letter to the 
hierarchy of Germany and Austria: “An 
Appeal to Truth” is a kind definite 
claim made in truly Catholic Charity, 
for justice to a slandered people and 
clergy. “My Return from Rome,” 
“For Our Soldiers,” “The Voice of 
God,” “Belgium Enslaved,” “Courage 
My Brethren” and “Christian Venge- 
ance” are an equally strong defence of 
the Cardinal’s position. 

Much can be learned by Americans 
from the perusal of this volume. What 
is stated can be received, coming as it 
does from one whose integrity 's un- 
questioned and who is not only a wit- 
ness but a partaker of what he relates. 

One of the purposes of the book is to 
aid financially the Cardinal Mercier 
fund for Belgium relief. The pub- 
lishers have given a most generous 


B. Herder 


royalty and by buying the volume any- 
one can be sure of getting full value 
for his money and in addition helping, 
a most generous cause. 

The Liguorian Library. At avery rea- 
sonable cost each month a person 
selecting from the “Good Books” pro- 
posed by the Liguorian would gather 
a fairly complete and really solid read- 
ing selection. On our Lord they would 
have “The Divine Masters Portrait,” 
Father F. Degen; “The Divinity of 
Jesus Christ,” Father Roach, S. J. 
our Blessed Mother there was recom- 
mended “The Lily of Israel” by the 
Abbé Gerbert, and “Blessed Art Thou 
Among Women”, Wm. Fred. Butler. 
On Christian duty there were such 
books as “Father Tim’s Talks”, Rev. 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R.; “The 
Will to Win,” Rev. E. Boyd Barrett, 
Si: “The Inward Gospel, W. S. 
Strappini, S. J.; and for priests “The 
Mediator”, Rev. Peter Geiermann, C. 
Ss. R. Of an apologetic nature were 
“The Nature and History of the Bible” 
by Rt. Rev. Wm. A. Fletcher, D. D., 
“Catholics and the Bible,” “Which? 
The Church of Man or the Church of 
Jesus Christ,” Rev. Jno. J. O’Hara; 
“The Ancient Journey,” A. M. Shaw; 
“Ts there Salvation Outside the 
Church,” Rev, J. Bainvel, S. J. The 
History Library would have received 
such valuable additions as “Optatus of 
Milevis,” O. R. Vassal-Phillips; “A 
Retrospect of Fifty Years,” Card. Gib- 
bons; “The Sulpitians in the United 
States,” Chas. Herbermann; “Centen- 
ary of the Brothers of Mary,” Brother 
John E. Garvin; “Character Sketches 
of Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes;” “Thomas 
Maurice Mulry.” Thos. F. Meehan; 
“Christopher Columbus, in Poetry, His- 
tory and Art,” Sara Agnes Ryan; “A 
Memorial of Andrew J. Shipman,” 
Condé B. Pallen. For lighter reading 
there are such interesting novels as 
“Thunder an’ Turf.” Rev. ; i 
Byrne; “Bab, a Sub-Deb,” Mary 
Roberts Reinhart; “The Taming of 
Colinga,” C. L. Carsen; “Gold must be 
tried by Fire,” Rev. Aumerle Maher; 
“Grapes and Thorns,” Mrs. Mary T. 
Waggaman; “An Unwilling Traveler,” 
Mary E. Donovon: “Dark Rosaleen,” 


M. E. Francis: “The Whale and the 
Seumas O’Brien. 


Grasshopper,” 
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Lucid Intervals 
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Jones, a bachelor, had been to call on 
his married sister and had been shown 
the new baby. The next day some 
friends asked him to describe the new 
arrival. The bachelor replied: “Well, 
—very small features, clean-shaven, 
red-faced, and a very hard drinker.” 





Here is how a b@y tells the story of 
Eliseus and t “The boys called 
Eliseus ‘bald-head}and he said if they 
did it again he woulé call a bear out 
of the woods and it would eat them 
up. So they did, and he did, and it 






The Mitchell family consisted of five 
girls, all of them beautiful with the 
exception of Mabel, the eldest, who 
easily made up in capability and good 
sense what she lacked in looks. 

A worthy young man was a frequent 
caller at their home, but seemed unable 
to decide which one he wished to 
marry. 

Mabel, however, had ideas of her 
own, and one evening when he called 
she appeared with arms bare to the 
elbow, her hands white with flour. 

“Oh, you must excuse my appear- 
ance, Mr. White,” she exclaimed. “I 
baked pies and cake and bread in the 
kitchen all morning, and the cook was 
ill, so I prepared dinner afterward.” 

The young man was deeply im- 
pressed. After a moment’s thought he 
said: 

“Mabel, there is a question I wish to 
ask you and on your answer will de- 
pend much of my life’s happiness.” 

“Yes?” she murmured. 

“Mabel,” said he, in a deep, earnest 
voice, “I am about to propose to your 
sister Grace. Will you make your 
home with us?” 


A young suburban doctor, whose 
practice was not very great, sat in his 
study reading away a lazy afternoon in 
early summer. His man appeared at 
the door. “Doctor, them boys is steal- 
in’ your green peaches again. Shall I 
chase them away?” 

The doctor looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment, then leveled his eyes at the ser- 
vant. “No,” he said. 


“T’ve come to kill a printer,” said the 
little man. 

“Any printer in particular,” asked 
the foreman. 

“Oh, any one will do. I would pre- 
fer a small one, but I’ve got to make 
some sort of a show at a fight, or 
leave home, since-the paper called my 
wife’s tea party a ‘swill’ affair.” 


They had plighted their troth, and 
were talking things over. They both 
decided to be quite unlike other mar- 
ried couples—forbearing and long-suf- 
fering and patient with each other. 

“No!” said the man. “I shall not 
be like other husbands who get cross 
and bang things about if the coffee is 
cold!” 

“If you ever did,” said the girl, 
sweetly, “I would make it hot for 
you!” 

And the man wondered what she 
meant. 





A grocer lean over the counter 
and yelled at a boy who stoofl close to 
an apple barrel: 7 





“No—no, sir,” the boy falfered, “I’m 
tryin’ not to!” 

Dentist—Which tooth is it that trou- 
bles you, Sam? : 


Pullman Porter—Lower five, sah. 





“Your sister’s a long time about mak- 
ing her appearance,” suggested the 
caller. 

“Well,” said the little brother, “she’d 
be a sight if she came down without 
making it.” 

There are more ways than one of 
revealing one’s convictions, as may be 
seen from the following, from “Some- 
where in France”: 

“When’s the bloomin’ war goin’ to 
end?” asked one north-country lad. 

“Dunno,” replied one of the south 
shires. “We've planted some daffydils 
in front of our trench.” 

“Bloomin’ optimists!” snorted the 
man from the north. “We've planted 
acorns !” 














